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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  CALL 


On  the  19th  day  of  August,  1887,  citizens  of  Peoria  aud  Pekin  held  a 
mass  meeting  will.  a  view  of  taking  some  action  towards  holding  a  conference 
of  representative  n.  from  all  portions  of  the  United  States  who  could  be _ in¬ 
duced  to  become  interested,  in  regard  to  the  connection  of  the  waters  of  the 
great  lakes  upon  a  large  scale  with  the  Mississippi  River. 

It  was  decided  that  a  delegate  convention  should  be  called  during  the 
month  of  October,  1887,  to  be  held  at  Peoria,  and  the  following  committee  of 
arrangements  were  selected  to  formulate  a  call,  to  fix  the  exact  date,  aud  to 
take  entire  charge  of  advertising  the  project  and  to  do  all  things  necessary  to 
gtt  the  country  advised  of  the  purpose,  and  make  all  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  convening  of  the  delegates,  and  the  holding  of  the  convention. 

The  committee  appointed  were  as  follows:  Isaac  Taylor,  John  Comstock, 
B.  L.  T.  Bourland,  S.  A.  Kinsey,  John  L.  Ilinners,  Will  O.  Clark,  Br  Cremer, 
A.  J.  Bell,  and  W.  T.  Dowdall. 

The  committee  met  August  23d,  1887,  and  organized  by  electing,  Isaac 
Taylor,  Chairman:  A.  J.  Bell,  Secretary,  and  B  L.  T.  Bourland,  Treasurer. 
At  tliis  meeting  the  following  call  was  issued: 

♦ 

- o - 

ILLINOIS  RIVER  IMPROVEMENT  CONVENTION 
AT  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS,  OCTOBER  11,  1887. 


A  Convention  will  be  held  at  Peoria,  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  day  of  October, 
1887,  at  11  o’clock,  a.  m  ,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  expression  to  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  on  the  proposed  improvement  connecting  the  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan  with  the  .Mississippi  River,  via  the  Illinois  and  Desplaines  Rivers  to 
Joliet,  and  a  wide  and  deep  Canal  from  Joliet  to  Lake  Michigan.  Citizens  of 
Illinois  and  adjoining  States  who  favor  the  improvement  are  cordially  invited 
to  be  present  and  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention.  The  basis 
of  representation  will  be  fixed  at  one  representative  from  each  county  for 
every  500  votes  cast  for  President  in  1884.  If  no  meeting  is  called  to  appoint 
delegates  in  any  County,  the  Mayors  of  Cities  or  County  Judge  in  such  County, 
and  those  whom  they  may  send,  will  be  accredited  as  delegates.  We  earnestly 
request,  a  liberal  attendance  of  delegates  and  people  to  this  Convention.  The 
questions  pending  are  of  national  importance  and  especially  of  great  moment 
to  the  people  of  the  West.  The  perfection  of  a  great  water-way,  capable  of 
steam  navigation  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  through 
the  very  heart  of  the  best  portion  of  the  American  Republic,  is  of  vast 
importance  to  the  industrial  and  commercial  interests  of  the  whole  country  and 
■especially  the  West.  Then  let  us  make  this  a  large  representative  Convention 
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and  endeavor  to  organize  an  efficient  and  harmonious  plan  by  which  we  may 
place  the  great  merit  and  urgent  necessity  of  the  Improvement  sought,  advan 
tageously  before  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 


Peoria,  III,  August  23,  1887. 


JOHN  COMSTOCK, 

B.  L.  T.  BOURLAND, 

S.  A.  KINSEY. 

JOHN  L.  IIINNERS, 

WILL  O.  CLARK, 

B.  CREMER,  y  Committee, 

W.  T.  DOWDALL, 

ISAAC  TAYLOR, 

Chairman. 

A.  J.  BELL, 

Secretary. 


At  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  call  was  amended  so  as  to  authorize  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  each  state  to  appoint  seven  delegates  from  his  state  at  large,  and 
making  each  Governor  an  ex-officio  delegate;  also  authorize  each  Board  of 
of  Trade  of  any  city  to  appoint  three  delegates,  and  making  the  Chairman  of 
each  Board  of  Trade  an  ex-officio  member. 

As  a  result  of  this  call,  and  the  careful  and  effective  manner  in  which  it 
was  advertised,  there  was  brought  forth  one  of  the  largest  water-way  conven¬ 
tions  ever  held  in  the  west;  and  in  its  personnel,  ability,  zeal  and  skillfulness  in 
handling  the  questions  at  interest,  has  not  been  excelled  in  any  like  assem¬ 
blage  of  men. 


*  - o - 

CONVENTION  PROCEEDINGS. 


The  Illinois  River  Improvement  Convention  met  pursuant  to  the  Call  at 
Rouse's  Hall,  in  the  City  of  Peoria;  Illinois,  on  Tuesday,  October  11th,  1887, 
at  11  o’clock  a.  m. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  Col.  Taylor  of  Peoria,  who  then 
called  upon  Bishop  Spalding  to  invoke  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  labors  of  the 
Convention.  The  Bishop’s  prayer  was  as  follows: 

Oh,  God:  Who  boldest  obedient  to  Thy  will  the  innumerable  orbs  scat¬ 
tered  in  boundless  space.  Who  lookest  even  to  us;. and  from  age  to  age 
leadest  the  minds  of  men  to  truest  thoughts  and  larger  life.  Whom  we  must 
always  thank  not  only  for  what  we  have,  but  whatever  makes  possible  the 
hope  of  better  things.  Behold  we  are  gathered  here  to  deliberate  and  to  take 
action  in  a  matter  which  is  of  importance  to  millions;  which,  in  some  sense,  is 
of  concern  to  the  whole  people  of  this  great  country.  Do  Thou,  Who  are  the 
source  of  right  council  illuminate  and  strengthen  us  that  we  may  see  what  is 
desirable  and  bend  our  energies  to  its  accomplishment.  Make  us  understand 
that  the  general  good  is  more  than  private  gain,  and  that  no  man  can  worthily 
exercise  a  delegated  power  who  thinks  of  himself  rather  than  of  the  common 
welfare.  Let  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  moderation  prevail  over  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all  who  are  gathered  here,  and  do  Thou  so  guide  their  thoughts  that 
what  is  best  to  be  done  may  commend  itself  to  their  good  sense.  And  here 
and  every  where  may  Thy  name  be  hallowed  and  Thy  will  be  done.  Amen. 

Mayor  Kinsey,  being  introduced  by  Col.  Taylor,  made  the  following  ad 
dress  of  welcome  to  the  Convention: 

Gentlemen  or  the  Convention;  As  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  city,  I 
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have  the  honor  to  extend  to  you,  each  and  all,  our  most  hearty  and  cordial 
welcome. 

Our  city,  situated  as  it  is  upon  the  banks  of  Lake  Peoria,  about  midway 
between  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  an  1  the  broad  waters  of  Lake  Michigan, 
has  pre  eminent  claims  as  a  suitable  and  proper  place  for  a  Convention  of  this 
character. 

You  have  assembled  here  to-day  for  the  purpose,  I  understand,  of  ex¬ 
changing  views,  and  maturing  plans  looking  to  the  improvement  of  the  Illinois 
River,  and  the  construction  ot  a  Ship  Canal  from  its  head-waters  to  Lake  Mich¬ 
igan,  thus  uniting  the  two  vast  water  routes,  that  almost  span  this  continent. 
The  commercial  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the  nation  by  the  successful  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  great  enterprise  are  beyond  computation.  Its  advantages  from 
a  military  standpoint  are  recognized  and  accepted  by  all  who  have  given  the 
question  a  thought. 

Y'ou  have,  tl^n,  gentlemen,  a  work  to  perform,  if  completed,  that  is  broad 
and  national,  and  it  rests  with  you  to  formulate  a  memorial  to  Congress  that 
will  so  present  this,  subject,  and  be  so  strong,  full  and  convincing  that  its 
merits  will  be  recognized  by  that  body,  and  demand  such  legislation  by  it  as 
will  insure  the  speedy  construction  of  this  great  national  improvement. 

I  now  have  the  pleasure,  in  behalf  of  our  citizens,  of  inviting  you,  as  our 
guests,  to  participate  in  an  excursion  on  Lake  Peoria,  and  also  a  public  recep¬ 
tion  this  evening,  when  we  hope  for  a  better  personal  acquaintance. 

YTour  presence  here,  gentlemen,  is  an  honor  to  our  city.  We  shall  strive  to 
make  your  stay  with  us  pleasant,  so  that  you  may  say  (as  did  one  who  was 
honored  by  the  most  exalted  position  in  the  gift  of  a  people)  “Look  at  Peoria.” 

Now,  gentlemen,  hoping  your  deliberations  may  be  harmonious  and  suc¬ 
cessful,  I  again,  for  all  of  our  people,  bid  you  a  hearty  welcome. 

Bv  Col.  Taylor:  Our  Committee  on  Arrangements  have  unanimously  in¬ 
structed  me  to  present  the  name  of  Gov.  Richard  J.  Oglesby  for  temporary 
Chairman  of  this  Convention.  (Applause.)  Those  in  favor  of  the  Nomination 
of  the  Governor  as  temporary  Chairman  of  this  Convention  will  manifest  the 
same  by  saying  “aye,”  contrary  minded  “no.”  (Carried  unanimously.) 

Col.  Taylor  then  introduced  Gov.  Oglesby,  who  addressed  the  convention 
as  follows:  > 

GOVERNOR  OGLESBY: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention — Yrou  are  summoned  here  and  commis 
sioned  to  deliberate  upon  and  to  discuss  what  we  hold  in  this  State  to  be  a 
question  of  considerable  gravity.  As  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  entrust  to 
my  care  the  temporary  jurisdiction  over  your  deliberations,  I  will  be  just  as 
brief  as  possible  in  returning  you  a  few  words  of  thanks  for  the  unexpected 
honor — it  was  unexpected  until  last  night.  (Laughter  and  Applause.) 

I  know  before  whom  I  stand,  and  I  trust  you  will  not  receive  it  as  fulsome, 
unncessary  and  silly  flattery  when  I  state  to  you — and  I  am  perfectly  willing 
that  it  shall  be  repeated  in  the  press  of  your  city — that  I  feel  that  I  am  address 
ing  a  body  of  men  far  better  equipped  than  I  feel  that  I  am  to  till  even  this 
place,  but  certainly,  to  discuss  this  great  question. 

I  am  not  going  to  detain  you  this  morning  with  a  history  of  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal.  I  am  not  going  to  detain  you  with  a  history  of  the  various 
steps  taken  by  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  National  Government,  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  at  times,  for  the  improvement  of  this  interior  water-way.  Most  of  you  are 
familiar — I  can  name  twenty-five  gentlemen  now  before  me  without  hesitation, 
perhaps  more  familiar  with  all  the  data  connected  with  it,  and  with  every  step 
taken,  than  I  or  any  person  can  be  who  will  not  sit  down  and  carefully  study 
the  subject.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  address  a  body  of  gentlemen  who  are 
well  informed  about  the  subject  matter  they  have  come  to  discuss  and  delib- 
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erate  upon.  This  I  will  say:  That  I  do  hope  that  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  will  unite  themselves  together  once  more  and  become  firm  and  strong 
and  earnest  in  support  of  this  great  improvement  as  they  used  to  be  in  the 
early  days  of  the  State  when  there  was  an  almost  unanimous  sentiment  upon 
the  connecting  of  the  waters  of  the  Lake  with  the  River.  (Applause.)  I  wish 
our  honorable  Senators,  both  of  them, — fit  representatives  of  the  State  on  this 
question  and  all  others,  too, — I  wish  our  Senators  to  feel,  and  the  members  of 
Coogress  to  feel,  that  when  they  come  next  winter,  or  in  the  succeeding  Session 
thereafter,  to  deliberate  upon  this,  that  their  efforts  will  be  supported  by  the 
cordial  good  will  and  public  sentiment  of  the  people  of  this  State.  (Applause.) 
I  say  to  Senator  Cullom,  who  is  present  on  the  platform,  and  to  Senator  Far- 
well,  and  I  say  to  all  the  delegates  of  Congress,  that,  as  a  private  citizen,  as  I 
soon  shall  be,  I  give  them  my  pledge  of  an  earnest  and  undivided  support  until 
the  National  Government  shall  take  hold  of  this  great  question. 

This  vast  Mississippi  Valley  that  we  have  been  talking  about  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years,  that  we  have  been  partially  occupying  since  the  final  treaty  of 
peace  between  King  George  III.  and  Adams  and  Jay  and  Franklin,  this  great 
Mississippi  Ya^ey>  that  carries  the  waters  of  the  West,  of  this  great  interior, 
to  the  Gulf,  is  wholly  cut  off  from  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  at  the  head, 
almost,  of  the  waters  of  the  Illinois  River,  at  the  city  of  Chicago,  ay  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  only  ten  feet  of  prairie  soil.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  Will  the 
National  Government  never  be  able  to  cut  through  that  ten  feet?  Shall  we 
never  be  able,  without  pumping  engines  and  pumping  works  at  Bridgeport,  or 
any  other  seaport,  to  coax  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  over  here  into  the 
fresh-water  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley?  Think  of  a  great  nation  like 
ours;  strong  in  all  the  resources  of  wealth,  intelligence  and  morality,  hesitating 
in  the  face  of  the  gigantic  efforts  of  the  other  civilized  nations  of  the  world 
to  equip  themselves  with  ail  the  resources  of  national  strength  —  think  of  our 
own  glorious  Republic,  with  its  uncountable  wealth,  with  its  exhaustless 
resources,  hesitating  year  after  year  and  quarter  of  a  century  after  quarter  of 
a  century  to  let  the  waters  of  the  great  lakes  of  the  Northwest  flow  peacefully 
and  peaceably  into  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  As  a  water 
question,  as  a  question  of  fluid,  leaving  aside  commerce,  war  and  transporta¬ 
tion —  as  a  thing  of  beauty,  as  a  sanitary  measure,  it  would  be  altogether  wise 
for  this  Government  to  let  the  begging  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  escape  to  its 
bride  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf. 

The  National  Government  has  legislated  upon  this  subject;  it  began  a^ay 
back  in  1822,  and  again  in  ’27,  and  so  on  up.  It  finally  began  to  appropriate 
small  sums  for  this  great  interior  water-course  here  —  it  sometimes  is  called  a 
sleepy,  slow  going  slough,  while  it  is,  in  fact,  a  beautiful  river.  It  is  some¬ 
times  said  that  it  has  not  water  strength  and  capacity  enough  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce  —  that  it  is  not  able  to  supply  itself,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
fed  by  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Why,  it  is  as  big  and  as  good,  and  when  we 
have  a  flood,  as  deep,  as  anybody  else’s  river,  in  the  West  or  anywhere  else. 

This  Convention  is  the  result  of  a  movement  suggested  by  thoughtful  and 
earnest  men,  whs  are  not  only  locally  but  nationally  interested  in  this  subject; 
the  importance  of  which  spurred  them  on  to  take  the  responsibility  to  invite 
representative  men  here  from  the  various  States  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
from  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  from  every  other  corner  of  the  Republic,  to  come 
once  more  to  the  City  of  Peoria,  to  come  once  more  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
at  a  convenient  season  of  the  year  to  take  this  subject  up  again  and  bring  it  to 
the  notice  and  recognition  of  the  National  Congress.  [Applause.]  See  this 
great  territory  on  our  northwest  —  these  States  begging  for  new  arteries  of 
commerce  —  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Gulf  in  perfect  sympathy  with 
us,  united  necessarily  for  purpose  of  national  defense  as  for  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  alike,  all  of  one  voice,  all  of  one  feeling,  anxious  to  unite  the  Gulf  with 


•  the  Lakes.  It  is  just  as  important  to  Illinois  that  the  Mississippi  River  and 

the  Missouri  River  be  improved  as  it  is  that  the  Illinois  River  be  improved. 
[Applause.]  We  wish  our  waters  here  to  go  to  bear  all  we  have  for  shipment 
to  foreign  nations  and  for  internal  exchange;  we  wish  to  utilize  these  great 
rivers  for  that  purpose.  It  will  not  do,  gentlemen,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to 
run  wild  on  this  racket  that  railroads  have  eclipsed  water-courses  for  trade; 
that  the  genius  of  man  is  so  great  that  by  his  skill  and  inventive  energy  he  is 
going  to  supplant  the  arteries  of  the  earth  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Almighty 
in  His  mercy;  that  the  work  of  man  can  be  substituted  for  all  that  God  gives 
tOTepleuish  the  earth  and  bestow  health  upon  the  world.  [Applause. J 

The  Unite  States  cannot  afford  to  disregard  this  work  in  question.  It  is 
immaterial  to  you  and  me — and  I  would  feel  better  if  I  could  feel  that  it  would 
be  immaterial  to  the  citizens  of  the  other  States  of  this  country — whether  it 
cost  $10,000,000,  $15,000,000  or  $20,000,000.  We  infinitely  prefer  that  the 
River  shall  be  improved  and  the  water-way  from  the  head  of  the  River,  or  the 
River  system — we  infinitely  prefer  that  it  be  constructed  upon  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  basis,  and  it  would  inevitably  be  so  done.  [Applause.]  But  we  want  the 
National  Congress  to  feel  that  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  of  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraskat  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  even  Oregon  and  the  Pacific 
States  and  all  the  others  about  us — we  want  the  National  Government  to  feel 
that  it  can  never  get  our  consent  to  pass  this  work  by.  In  the  infancy  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  when  she  was  poor,  so  poor  that  she  was  unable  to  find  money  enough  at 
times  in  the  Treasury  to  pay  the  postage  on  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  [Laughter,]  Illinois  went  into  this  enterprise  and  constructed  our  present 
Canal  and  completed  it;  afterwards  the  City  of  Chicago  advanced  the  money 
for  the  Deep  Cut;  afterwards  a  great  calamity  befell  the  City  of  Chicago,  and 
the  State  of  Illinois  redeemed  from  the  City  of  Chicago  the  Deep  Cut,  or  paid 
back  the  $3,000,000  she  had  expended  upon  it,  and  returned  it  to  the  City  of 
Chicago  and  now  owns  the  Canal,  as  the  Government  owns  the  River;  and  now 
Illinois  says  to  the  National  Government:  “Take  back  all  you  gave  us.  Re¬ 
ceive  back  every  dollat  of  the  $600,000  or  $700,000  that  you  have  expended  on 
the  River.  Take  back  with  it  the  Canal.  Take  back  with  it  the  dams  and 
locks  which  the  State  has  constructed.  Take  back  all  the  State  has  at  any 
time  expended  on  it;  and,  if  the  public  land  had  not  already  been  sold  to  the 
occupier,  we  would  give  that  back  to  you.”  And  we  ask  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  charge  of  this  great  work,  and,  by  decent  appropriations,  open 
this  great  water-way  here,  so  that  steamboats  that  are  able  to  travel  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  drawing  seven,  eight  or  rrine  feet  of  water,  shall  be  able  to  go 
without  obstruction  up  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Illinois  River.  Or,  if  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government  will  not,  perhaps  some  other  government  will  have  the 
courage  and  spunk  and  money  to  open  the  way  up  to  the  Lake  so  that  vessels 
can  float.  We  cannot  in  my  honest  opinion  disregard  these  natural  agencies 
provided  by  God  f®r  the  good  and  comfort  of  mankind.  It  will  not  be  morally 
right  or  commercially  right  to  do  it,  and  it  will  not  be  right  in  the  sense  of  Na¬ 
tional  defence  and  self  protection  to  neglect  the  agencies  for  the  defense  of 
liberty  that  God  has  planted  right  in  the  heart  of  the  Republic.  [Applause.] 
Some  day,  for  aught  we  know,  in  the  wild,  mad  career  of  mankind  in  its 
march  of  civilization,  in  its  march  of  humanity;  some  day,  gentlemen,  for  all 
you  and  I  know,  and  all  that  the  wise  philosophers  and  theorists  of  this  Re¬ 
public  may  know,  who  speak  lightly  and  sneeringly  of  this  project,  the  ill-will 
and  spite  of  nations  may  be  suddenly  aroused  against  our  Republic  and  our 
State,  and  then  we  will  find,  too  late,  that  we  have  not  made  preparations  for 
seit-defense  and  that  we  must  go  upon  the  field  of  battle  unweaponed  and 
unarmed.  A  wise  Government  will  always  take  time  by  the  forelock.  As  for 
our  national  navy,  we  teli  our  people  in  the  Eastern  States  that  we  people  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  understand  intelligently  the  necessity  of  coast  defenses 
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and  an  ample  navy.  And  are  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  coast  going  to  drift 
away  to  the  seltish,  narrow  opinion  that  all  that  is  neede  1  to  protect  the  internal 
trade  and  commerce  and  transportation  is  sea-coast  defenses?  Those  outside 
barriers  are  all  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  nation,  and  the  people  of 
the  great  Mississippi  Valley  are  wise  enough  to  see  the  necessity  for  that. 
Then  cannot  the  people  of  New  England  and  the  East,  as  well  as  the  people  of 
the  South  and  West,  feel  the  importance  of  spending  a  few  millions  of  dollars 
to  open  this  water-way  so  that  commerce  can  go  by  its  own  easy  steps,  and, 
when  necessary,  war  vessels  can  go?  [Applause.]  Why  not  have  a  navy 
yard  at  St.  Louis?  Why  not  have  there  the  equipment  necessary  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  gunboats  fit  for  river  and  lake  warfare  —  or  at  Cairo,  or  Mound 
City,  or  Memphis,  or  Peoria,  and  build  up  on  the  'waters  of  the  interior  cities 
the  necessary  armed  vessels  that  can  be  thrown  upon  our  lakes?  Major  Hand- 
bury  informed  me  this  morning  that  the  British  Government  has  now  111 
vessels  tnat  it  can  throw  into  the  great  Northern  lakes  in  a  few  hours,  armed 
with  artillery  of  sufficient  capacity  to  throw  projectiles  capable  of  penetrating 
four  and  three  quarters  inches  of  iron  at  a  distance  of  two  miles.  We  have 
not  got  a  vessel  on  Lake  Michigan  that  could  successfully  bombard  a  bull  frog. 
[Laughter  and  applause.] 

We  have  our  great  City  of  the  Northwest.  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  dele¬ 
gates  from  other  States,  to  excuse  the  state-pride  of  Illinois  in  her  great 
commercial  city  We  are  necessarily  proud  of  Chicago.  We  know  what  the 
trade  and  manufactures  and  commerce  in  that  great  city  is  doing  for  cheapen¬ 
ing  all  articles  of  consumption  in  this  great  Mississippi  Valley.  It  is  not  by 
an  accident  that  it  is  there.  It  is  built  on  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  waters  of  the  Gulf,  and  it  was 
but  a  narrow  divide,  and,  necessarily,  it  was  intended  for  a  great  city  to  be 
there  —  and  we  have  it.  Why  cannot  the  National  Government  see,  as  to  this 
river  and  lake,  what  the  people  of  Illinois  saw  as  to  Chicago?  Why  does  not 
the  National  Government  take  hold  here  and  let  this  water  flow  through? 
What  we  want  is  a  little  bit  of  energy  here  in  Illinois.  Does  not  the  National 
Government  know  that  it  ought  to  own  at  least  one  line  of  transportation? 
Will  not  the  National  Government  ever  come  to  feel  that  it  would  be  a  most 
expedient  and  judicious  thing  for  it  to  have  unobstructed  control  of  one  water 
way  for  commerce  in  this  country  that  might  become  the  criterion  for  charges 
lor  other  of  the  modes  of  transportation?  (Applause.)  I  would  like  to  know 
if  the  United  States  is  not  able  to  l\ave  one  line  of  inter-communication.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  the  United  States  might  not  have  at  least  one  water-way. 
As  to  whether  the  United  States  shall  ultimately  become  the  owner  of  our 
railroad  system  is  another  question.  But  here  is  a  line  of  transportation  not 
built  by  men,  but  made  by  God  in  heaven.  Here  is  a  line  of  transportation 
that  the  United  States  can  take  control  of  and  regulate  the  rates  to  be  charged 
on  freight.  (Applause.)  I  tell  you  it  won’t  do  to  have  the  Government  put 
this  question  off,  as  it  has  been  doing  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
civil  engineers  of  the  Government,  gentlemen  detailed  to  take  these  matters  in 
hand,  have  always  intelligently  and  earnestly  taken  hold  of  this  work.  It  was 
my  good  fortune  to  be  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois  in  1865,  ’66  and  ’67. 
when  the  first  Commission  was  appointed,  when  General  Wilson  and  Major 
Gooding  were  designated  as  the  Board  of  Engineers  —  it  was  when  the  first 
scientific  survey  was  made  of  the  Illinois  River  with  reference  to  a  Ship 
Canal,  with  reference  to  uniting  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  Lake 
Michigan.  Governor  Cullom  afterwards  gave  great  attention  to  the  subject; 
Governor  Beveredge  did  the  same.  There  has  not  been  a  Governor  who  has  not. 
But  it  seems  that  although  the  Government  engineers  have  been  intelligent 
men,  and  have  presented  the  Government,  and  the  War  Department,  and  the 
Engineering  Department  over  and  over  again  with  the  stubborn,  irrefutable 


facts,  they  have  never  yet  been  able  to  move  the  Government  to  a  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  this  great  measure. 

I  have  got  to  believe  in  my  old  age — although  I  don’t  know  as  T  shall  tver 
be  able  to  ride  on  it  again,  unless  I  can  get  Mr.  Norton  to  let  me  go  on  the 
little  Frolic  down  the  beautiful  Canal — one  of  the  most  delightful  rides  you 
ever  had  in  your  life.  Talk  about  going  to  the  sea  coast  for  pleasure,  or  going 
to  Alaska.  If  you  want  a  delightful  ride — barring  the  musquitos — O.  you  must 
not  go  at  that  season  of  the  year.  If  you  want  a  delightful  ride  in  a  little 
boat  through  a  scene  of  incomparable  beauty,  take  th  s  little  steamer  at  Joliet 
and  ride  down  to  Copperas  Creek  Dam;  ride  up  and  dowu  that  course  once  or 
twice.  I  say  for  pastoral  beauty,  for  agricultural  scenery,  for  farming  beauty 
it  is  not  eclipsed  any  where;  and  the  best  of  it  is  you  go  so  slow  that  you  have 
plenty  ot  time  to  see  everything.  [Applause  and  Laughter.] 

Gentlemen:  It  has  been  so  long  since  I  have  presided  over  any  body — 
over  any  body  of  men  [Laughter  and  Applause]  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  be¬ 
fore  I  get  very  far  I  will  go  wrong,  but  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  accept  this 
honor — You  have  perhaps  noticed  that.  (Laughter  and  Applause.)  I  don't 
know  when  I  shall  ever  receive  a  like  honor  again.  I  am  getting  to  that  stage 
in  life  when  it  is  dangerous  to  refuse  anything  that  is  offered.  (Laughter  and 
Applause.) 

I  suppose  that  a  committee  on  credentials  will  be  appointed  and  I  suppose 
a  committee  on  permanent  organization  will  be  appointed,  and  for  my  benefit, 
if  not  for  your  own,  for  the  Lord's  sake  appoint  a  committee  on  rules  and  order 
of  business.  Those  committees  it  seems  to  me  ought  to  be  appointed  before 
we  adjourn  for  dinner  so  that  upon  the  reassembling  of  the  Convention  after 
dinner  the  Committee  on  organization  may  be  prepared  to  appoint  a  permanent 
Chairman,  and  then  another  committee  will  be  appointed  on  resolutions. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  want  good  nature  here.  We  want  harmonious  action. 
We  want  to  do  the  best  we  can  for  ourselves.  We  want  to  take  a  good,  strong, 
earnest  step  here  to-day.  Let  there  be  ever  so  much  good  sense.  Let  there 
be  ever  so  much  light  shed  upon  this  subject.  Let  there  be  ever  so  many  ad¬ 
dresses — and  I  know  there  are  to  be  some  good  ones.  Let  us  cast  what  infor¬ 
mation  we  have  as  best  we  can  over  the  Eastern  and  Western  States  and 
Territories.  Let  us  do  all  that  in  an  orderly,  dignified  and  earnest,  but  above 
all,  in  a  most  harmonious  manner.  If  I  find  my  views  about  some  projects 
ought  not  to  be  pressed  too  earnestly  I  will  yield.  (Applause.)  I  want  some¬ 
thing  done  here  in  Illinois.  I  want  to  feel  that  in  this  State  as  well  as  in  this 
Nation  we  will  have  some  water  route,  some  channel  by  which  we  can  send 
war  material  from  the  Rock  Island  armory  and  arsenal;  by  which  we  can  send 
vessels  from  the  Gulf  by  our  interior  Rivers  to  the  Lakes;  by  which  we  can 
throw  into  Lake  Michigan  armored  vessels  equipped  with  substantial  armaments 
of  artillery  that  will  make  us  feel  stronger  when  we  come  to  talk  with  Canada 
and  Great  Britain  on  the  Fishery  question.  (Applause.) 

I  kuow  how  easy  it  is  for  intelligent  men  and  men  of  influence  to  drift 
away  from  a  careful  study  of  public  measures.  They  say:  “Let  these  public 
men  study;  let  the  Governors  and  Lieutenant  Governors  and  Senators,  members 
of  Congress  and  Judges  on  the  bench  deal  with  those  questions;  they  are  our 
Representatives/'  We  must  occupy  a  higher  place  than  that  if  we  are  going  to 
be  American  citizens.  (Applause.)  We  eannot  expect  to  maintain  the  self  re¬ 
spect  that  belongs  to  private  citizenship  unless  we  give  our  thoughts  to  public 
questions,  Once  we  people  of  Illinois  help  our  delegation  in  Congress,  once 
we  take  hold  of  this  earnestly,  we  will  arouse  a  public  sentiment  favorable  to 
this  improvemeat  that  it  has  n*t  had  for  fifty  years.  I  hope  our  members  of 
Congress  will  feel  when  this  question  comes  up  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
that  they  will  be  able,  at  least,  to  give  recognition  and  support  this  improve- 
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ttient  of  the  water-way  from  the  Lake  to  the  Mississippi  as  a  means  of  National 
defence  if  they  cannot  put  it  on  any  other  giounds.  (Applause.) 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  come  back  to  where  I  started,  and  quit.  We  have 
got  to  appoint  these  three  committees;  and,  if  some  me  will  tell  me  how  to  do 
that,  I  will  subside  and  be  a  sober  man  for  the  rest  of  the  morning. 

On  motion  of  Senator  A.  J.  Bell  of  Peoria,  E.  F.  Dunn  of  Cook  County, 
E.  J.  Ward  of  La  Salle  County,  George  Stone  of  Cook  County,  and  A.  H.  San¬ 
ders  of  Iowa  were  elected  Tempory  Secretaries  of  the  Convention. 

Hon.  L.  W.  James  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  Tnat  there  be  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  each  dele* 
gation,  the  following  Committees,  to  consist  of  — 

One  delegate  from  each  State  on  Credentials; 

One  delegate  from  each  State  on  Permanent  Organization; 

One  from  each  State  on  Rules; 

And  that  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  shall  consist  of  one  delegate  from 
each  Congressional  District  represented,  to  be  named  by  their  respective  Dis¬ 
tricts,  on  the  call  of  Districts,  immediately  after  the  perfection  of  permanent 
Organization; 

And  one  delegate  at  large  from  each  State  represented  in  the  Convention, 
and  that  Illinois,  in  view  of  its  large  representation,  have  three  delegates  at 
large  —  each  District  and  each  State  to  select  its  respective  District  and  State 
delegates. 

Colonel  Meriam  offered  an  amendment  to  insert  the  words  delegates  from 
each  Congressional  District  from  these  various  States  instead  of  the  word  State, 
so  far  as  Committees  on  Credentials  and  Permanent  Organization  are  concerned, 

Lost. 

Resolutions  as  offered  carried. 

Senator  D.  B.  Ray  of  Grundy  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  all  communications  and  resolutions  be  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Resolutions  without  debate. 

Adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Adams,  the  roll  of  States  was  called  for  each 
State  to  give  its  committeemen  on  Credentials,  on  Permanent  Organization  and 
Rules  and  Orders,  which  resulted  as  follows: 

ON  CREDENTIALS. 

Illinois— Senator  L.  B.  Ray  of  Morris, 

Iowa — A.  C.  McQuirk  of  Davenport. 

Missouri — M.  J.  Murphy  of  St.  Louis. 

Tennessee— Judge  James  W.  Clapp  of  Memphis. 

Oregon — P.  A.  Martin  of  Portland. 

Kansas-  A.  J.  Tullock  of  Leavenworth. 

California— George  Puterbaugb. 

Maryland — W.  T.  Crowden  of  Cumberland. 

ON  PERMANENT  ORGANIZATION. 

Illinois — B.  S.  Prettyman  of  Pekin. 

Iowa — H.  L.  Bawden  of  Scott  County. 

Missouri — Capt.  C.  S.  Rogers  of  St.  Louis. 

Tennessee — Judge  J.  W.  Clapp  of  Memphis. 

Oregon— P.  A.  Martin  of  Portland. 

Kansas — A.  J.  Tullock  of  Leavenworth. 

California — George  Puterbaugh. 

Maryland — W.  F.  Crowden  of  Cumberland. 

ON  RULES. 

Illinois — Geo.  E.  Adams  of  Cook  County. 

Iowa— S.  A.  Jennings  of  Davenport. 

Missouri — Hugh  J.  Brady  of  St.  Louis. 
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Tennessee — Judge  J.  W.  Clapp  of  Memphin- 
Oregon — P.  A.  Martin  of  Portland. 

Kansas— A.  J.  Tullock  of  Leavenworth. 

California— George  Puterbaugh. 

Maryland — W.  T.  Crowden  of  Cumberland. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  T.  C.  McMillan  of  Cook,  Convention  adjourned  until 
2  o’clock  p.  m. 


2  o’clock  p.  m.,  Oct.  11,  1887. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  Governor  Oglesby  in  the  chair. 
Hon.  D.  B.  Ray  of  Grundy.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Credentials, 
reported  delegates  from  California,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  Oregon,  Missouri, 
Iowa  and  Illinois,  aggregating  607,  whose  names  are  as  follows: 

COOK  COUNTY. 

Dr.  Edmund  Andrews,  Martin  J.  Russell,  John  Wentworth,  Geo.  W.  Smith, 
W.  C.  Goudy,  W.  P.  Reno,  J.  R.  Doolittle,  A.  C.  Hesing,  Redmon  Prindiville,  W. 
K.  Sullivan,  A.  W.  Green,  F.  B.  Wilkie,  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  W.  C.  Seipp,  Chas.  Fitz 
Simmons,  W.  P.  Henneberry,  I.  K.  Boyeson,  Henry  Wolff,  John  Garveny,  Henry 
W.  Fuller,  Franklin  McVeigh,  Joseph  Mahoney,  Prof.  W.  S.  Haines,  James  Sull- 
van.  Prof.  De  La  Fontaine,  E.  F.  Dunn,  Rudolph  Brand,  P.  J.  Sexton,  N.  K. 
Fairbank,  Adolph  Moses,  J.  Harley  Bradley,  John  J.  Altpeter,  Edward  Maher, 
James  H.  Ward,  Andrew  Leicht,  Dennis  O’Connor,  Peter  Klolbassi,  Sam  Rastall, 
Wm.  Penn  Nixon,  F.  Laramie,  John  Enright,  Alex.  Smith,  E.  Brown,  Wm.  Will¬ 
iams,  Ed.  Hartigan,  Oscar  Saabze,  Wm.  Barageranath,  Robert  Nelson,  Dr.  J.  J. 
Larkin,  T.  J.  Moran,  Frank  E.  Spooner,  Frank  Agnew,  Joseph  Stockton,  J.  H. 
McVicker,  John  W.  Alvord,  M.  W.  Ryan,  L.  O’Toole,  Dr.  H.  A.  Johnson.  Prof.  J. 
H.  Long,  Dr.  J.  B.  Murphy,  Chester  B.  Davis,  Chas.  McRitchie,  Geo.  Fleming, 
Dr.  I.  N.  Danforth.  E.  L.  Corthill,  Albert  Vortkeller,  Alonzo  Wygart,  L.  McGann, 
E.  E.  Maker,  P.  T.  Barry,  Wm.  Brainerd,  Martin  Van  Allen,  Joseph  Donners- 
berger,  Leo  P.  Dwyer,  Abraham  Gottlieb,  Geo.  W.  B.  Strong,  R.  S.  Critchell,  W. 
J.  Warder,  John  W.  Weston,  M.  A.  Donahue,  Prof.  H.  B.  Kerr,  John  V.  LeMoyne. 

CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

George  R.  Rumsey,  George  F.  Stone. 

LAKE  VIEW. 

John  C.  Scales,  John  N.  Hills,  A.  S.  Mailman,  Adam  J.  Weckler,  Fred  W. 
Labohn,  Fred  Baurmann. 

CHICAGO. 

M.  B.  Rean,  J.  T.  Luster,  F.  S.  Winston,  A.  Guthrie,  T.  C.  Clark,  G.  M. 
Boque,  H.  B.  Hind,  J.  T.  Rawley,  T.  W.  Handbury,  F.  M.  Blair,  A.  Pringle,  Geo. 
Schneider,  G.  A.  Springer,  J.  E.  Young,  J.  M.  McKinley,  P.  H.  Smith,  H.  W. 
Lumm,  J.  P.  Root,  F.  Q.  Bull,  H.  T.  Frank,  J.  W.  Bennett,  H.  N.  Smign,  S.  G. 
Nelson,  S.  C.  Reed,  F.  G.  Diefenbach,  H.  H.  Massav,  William  Bross,  J.  T.  Tor¬ 
rence,  C.  W.  Boynton,  Chas.  P.  Ferroll,  Geo.  E  Adams,  Frank  Lincoln,  B.  Eck- 
worth,  Henry  Decker,  Murray  Nelson,  Geo.  McHow,  S.  D.  Norton,  K.  G.  Smith 
John  B.  Lyon,  Chas.  T.  Trigg,  John  C.  Parker,  C.  Counselman,  J.  B.  Cohrs,  A. 
Crawford,  G.  L.  Otis,  M.  T.  Wright,  D.  F.  Cameron,  A.  Loeb,  Kirk  Hewes,  J.  H. 
Clow,  C.  Y.  Recker  W.  J.  Campbell,  C.  D.  Rogs,  J.  L.  Lombard,  K.  F.  Crane,  A.  J. 
Galloway,  Arthnr  Dixon,  L.  H.  Brisbie,  G.  W.  Waite,  W.  J.  Wilson.  R.  W.  Dun¬ 
ham,  W.  E.  Mason,  T.  C.  McMillan,  .John  Meyer,  C.  E.  Crafts.  J.  E.  Pierce,  C.  J. 
Miller,  C.  J,  Weelker,  S.  Packer,  T.  O.  Sheen,  J.  W.  Brown,  L.  W.  Murray,  John 
E.  Creoles,  C.  R.  Cummings,  Rhein  D.  Hern,  J.  F.  Gillette,  G.  F.  Stone,  J.  R. 
Beasley,  D.  W.  Irwin,  E.  B.  Stevens,  H.  Norton,  E.  A.  Devine,  J.  Dupy. 


HYDE  PARK. 


D.  S.  Shorey,  Van  H.  Higgins,  A.  Y.  Powell,  M.  J.  Russell,  D.  S.  Taylor,  W- 
N.  Potter,  James  Morgan,  A.  R.  Beck,  C.  H.  Crawford,  \V.  W.  Bloss,  George  W- 
Wait,  H.  V.  Freeman,  E.  W.  Hendricks,  J.  E.  Ceroles,  E.  C.  Potter,  S.  McCloud, 
J.  F.  Aldrich,  L.  C.  Colt,  Frank  J.  Smith,  E.  G.  Clark.  J.  Y.  Scaminon,  Paul  Cor¬ 
nell,  C.  W.  Colehorr,  D.  A.  Pierce,  Telford  Burnham. 

TAZEWELL  COUNTY. 

1).  C.  Smith,  B.  S.  Prettyman,  James  Haines,  John  Herget,  Sr.;  John  II.  Por¬ 
ter,  W.  K.  Balvvin,  J.  H.  Himen,  J.  Merriam,  J.  W.  Daugherty,  L.  Allen,  Ed  Pratt, 
Thomas  Cooper,  T.  N.  Green,  J.  L,  Hinners. 

ADAMS  COUNTY. 

George  A.  Anderson. 

SCHUYLER  COUNTY. 

E.  A.  Parker. 

NINTH  DISTRICT— ILLINOIS. 

J.  H.  Jones,  Geo.  F.  Paskell,  D.  Campbell,  W.  Ovan,  J.  E.  Oug,  G.  W.  Cook* 
Spencer  Ellsworth,  W.  J.  Frost,  R.  B.  Dickinson,  B.  D.  Meek,  Thomas  Kirbben, 
J.  L.  McGinnis,  John  Age,  W.  L.  Ellwood,  P.  A.  Coen,  J.  S.  Thompson,  W.  B. 
Whiffen,  Geo.  A.  Zellar,  A.L.  Buchanan. 

MADISON  COUNTY. 

H.  G.  MePike,  L.  Pfeiffenberger,  Wm.  Armstrong,  E.  Beale,  C.  W.  Milner, 
Knapper  Alton,  A.  F.  Bovnes,  Jonas  Foutz,  Frank  McCambridge,  Wm.  Whey, 
August  Itowvisk,  C.  Datt swing,  W.  H.  Gre) son,  Dr.  T.  F.  Irish,  John  VViddig,  T. 
P.  McRee,  Nick  Lefnig,  T.  Kohle. 

GRUNDY  COUNTY. 

L.  F.  Bennett,  C.  H.  Goold.  M.  A.  Hand,  P.  C.  Hayes,  D.  Nicol,  Goo.  Brown, 
II.  G.  Goshong,  L.  B.  Ray,  E.  Sanford. 

LA  SALLE  COUNTY. 

G.  W.  Armstrong,  D.  L.  Carpenter,  P.  H.  Graves,  E.  J.  Ward,  Henry  Mayo,  J. 
E.  Porter.  J.  R.  Shaver,  Wm.  Thomas,  A.  Cook,  A.  Griffin,  John  Minier.  A.  J. 
O’Donner,  F.  W.  Mathewson,  M.  Byrne,  John  C.  Felde,  Geo.  DeLodd,  A.  Means, 
Joseph  Reinhardt,  L.  M.  Dumaway,  Ralph  Plumb,  E.  Howland.  E.  C.  Lewis, Wright 
Adams,  John  Miller,  S.  E.  Parr,  David  Ritchie,  J.  B.  Potter,  Casper  Fisher,  E.  S. 
Brown,  L.  M.  Sawyer,  John  L.  McCormack,  M.  J.  Reeves. 

CASS  COUNTY. 

Dr.  Henry  Echardt,  John  A.  Breeze,  Y.  L.  Mathews,  John  Beaty,  Antoine 

Rick,  H.  H.  Littlefield,  W.  C.  Haines,  W.  H.  McCormick,  H.  T.  Foster,  Phil  Kuhl. 

. 

SANGAMON  COUNTY. 

A.  Orendorff,  Wm.  M.  Springer,  W.  E,  Jones,  A.  J.  Lester,  Paul  Selby,  IJ.  W. 
Clendenin,  Frank  Parrish,  J.  M.  Higgins,  C.  A.  Helm,  T.  Z.  A.  Eaves,  Henry 
Schenck,  E.  A.  Hall,  J.  Price,  F.  Gehrig,  J.  L.  Hudson,  Edward  Cahill,  William 
Ridgeley,  T.  W.  Kidd,  D.  Reardon.  Ralph  Herndon,  J.  M.  Fitzgerald,  C.  L. 
Conklin,  C.  A.  Iveys,  J.  M.  Grant.  John  T.  Capps,  Thomas  A.  Hinkle,  L.  Smith, 
R.  B.  Zimmerman,  C.  A.  Gehrman. 

GREEN  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS. 

Capt.  John  R.  Reach,  Cyrus  Hartwell,  John  D.  McLane. 

CARROLL  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS. 

Hon.  Simeon  Greenleaf,  R.  M.  Cook,  Hon.  Emmanuel  Stover,  Don  R.  Frazer, 
lion.  D.  W.  Dame,  Hon.  N.  D.  French,  Hon.  T.  O.  Wolf. 

MASON  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS. 

J.  F.  Kelsey,  A.  M.  Bird,  Benj.  H.  Gatton,  E.  C.  Starrett,  W.  M.  Duffy, 
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Michael  Maloney,  I).  W.  Riner,  Henry  W.  McFadden,  E.  A.  Wallace,  H.  R. 
Nortlirup,  J.  M.  Buggies,  F.  Low,  Samuel  Birens,  J.  E.  Nelms,  T.  N.  Mehan. 

MORGAN  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS. 

Geo.  W.  Graham,  Charles  Heinz,  Charles  C.  Keener,  Fred  Einstonan,  Wrn.  P. 
Callon,  R.  E.  Cameron,  David  H.  Sorrels,  Arthur  McAvoy,  Thomas  B.  O’Rear, 
Daniel  Bahan,  George  Jamison,  Edward  Scott,  E.  C.  Kreider,  Isaac  L.  Morrison. 

PIKE  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS. 

William  Perry,  J.  M.  Bush,  A.  C.  Matthews.  R.  C.  Scanland,  A.  W.  Beavis,  S. 
Wike,#\.  Hughes,  E.  Doocey. 


TUSCOLA,  ILLINOIS. 

W.  B.  Brinton. 

ARCOLA,  ILLINOIS. 

Hon.  Eugene  Rice. 

EDGAR  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS. 

Hon.  Geo.  E.  Bacon,  J.  C.  Means,  John  Westbrook,  Will  Culbertson,  Thos. 
H.  Chapman,  J.  Milton  Wilson,  C.  Link,  John  Mings,  Win.  F.  Blackburn,  Samuel 
Preyham,  Wru.  O.  Wilson,  A.  Y.  Trogden,  Charles  Clark. 


BUREAU  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS. 

Hon.  L.  D.  Whiting,  Gen.  Thos.  J.  Henderson,  Hon.  J.  H.  Welsh,  Hon.  J.  H. 
More,  C.  M.  Stevens,  W.  P.  Buswell,  W.  F.  Larstoo,  Smith  Miller,  C.  M.  Stevens, 
J.  W.  Harris,  S.  Pomeroy,  E.  A.  Washburn,  A.  Mornsey,  A.  M.  Boyden,  Simoon 
Elliott,  David  S.  Miller. 


KNOX  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS. 

Gen.  P.  S.  Post,  Clark  E.  Carr,  Nels  Nelson,  Geo.  W.  Prince,  A.  M.  Brown, 
S«muel  W.  May,  John  H.  Lewis,  J.  H.  Miller,  John  Sloan,  O.  P.  Cooley,  William 
Burkhalter,  G.  Martin,  F.  A.  Freer,  W.  P.  Sisson,  Geo.  W.  Sawyer. 


PUTNAM  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS. 


August-  Cassell,  Wm.  Hayes,  Joel  Hopkins,  Geo.  Hopkins,  J.  H.  Seoton,  Jeff 
Du  r  ley. 


MACON  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS. 


M.  F.  Kanan,  B.  K.  Durfee,  C.  A.  Ewing,  S.  S.  Jack.  W.  C.  Johns,  J.  G.  Will¬ 
iams,  M.  P.  Funk,  E.  J.  Roberts.  D.  M.  Adams,  Wm.  Green. 


LOGAN  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS. 


C.  M.  Knapp. 

M'lEAN  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS. 


J.  II.  Rowell,  J.  W.  Fifer. 


HENRY  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS. 

Adam  Lieberknecht,  Ransom  Harrington,  James M.  Hasford,  Henry  Goembel, 
John  P.  Fox,  Charles  C.  Blish,  John  H.  Pierce,  Elias  Lyman,  E.  W.  Houghton, 
William  L.  Wiley,  Wm.  C.  Sticknev,  N.  B.  Gould,  Richard  Mascall,  Gustus 
Bengston. 

ROCK  ISLAND  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS. 

Y.  M.  Blending,  W.  S.  Knowlton,  A.  C.  D  irt,  J.  W.  Stewart,  B.  D.  Buford, 
W.  B.  Ferguson,  William  Soars,  Geo.  Brown,  Rich.  Smith,  Dan’l  Fitzsimmons, 
J.  W.  Simonson,  Dan’J  Zimmerman,  E.  W.  Hurst,  Wm.  H.  Gest,  J.  W.  Atkinson, 
W.  C.  Bennett,  C.  IT.  Deere,  Morris  Kosenfield,  W.  F.  Crawford,  L.  E.  Loftin. 

WILL  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS. 

Benj.  Olin.  Newton  Richards,  Thos.  H.  Riley,  Wm.  Adam,  C.  Mueller,  J.  H. 
Horn,  Lapt.  Ed.  McAllister,  F.  Kramer,  John  T.  Clyne,  Thomas  Tait,  Robert 
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Mann  Woods,  George  Alexander,  John  D.  Paige,  S.  B.  Reed,  H.  A.  Sanger,  Jona¬ 
than  Mather,  Robert  Clow,  H.  H.  Hassin. 

PEORIA  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS. 

S.  S.  Page,  H.  G.  Anderson,  N.  E.  Worthington,  M.  M.  Bassett,  N.  D.  Jay,  J. 
M.  Hart,  Janies  S.  Kenney,  Martin  Kingman,  J.  B.  Irwin,  L.  Ph.  Wolf,  Eugene 
Baldwin,  Robert  Boal,  N.  S.  Outright,  J.  W.  Thomas,  J.  H.  Van  Arsdale,  Alex, 
Keady,  W.  T.  Dowdall,  A.  J.  Bell,  Will  O.  Clark,  B.  L.  T.  Bourland,  W.  E.  Phelps, 

B.  Cremer,  Isaac  Taylor,  S.  A.  Kinsey,  L.  W.  James,  J.  B.  Greenhut,  C.  P.  King, 
Philip  Zell,  A.  H.  Rugg. 

PULTON  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS. 

L.  O.  Cummings,  C.  J.  Robison,  S.  Y.  Johnson,  P.  W.  Slaughter,  J.  C.  Thomas, 
J.  L.  Murphy,  W.  M.  Vandeventer,  Granville  Bauere,  J.  M.  Snyder,  L.  P.  Mar¬ 
shall,  Thomas  Haines. 

STARK  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS. 

James  H.  Miller,  Edward  Colgan,  John  Daekie,  Frank  Thomas,  James  Mc¬ 
Ginnis. 


MISSOURI. 

M.  J.  Murphy,  Capt.  C.  S.  Rogers,  Hugh  J.  Brady,  James  Gear,  Robert  E. 
McMath,  John  Wahl,  Frank  Gainey. 

MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE. 

Judge  James  W.  Clapp. 

IOWA. 

C.  A.  Voelker,  C.  D.  Martin,  H.  L.  Bawden,  A.  W.  Cantwell,  John  Bracut, 
Sentes  Schmidt,  Add  H.  Samodin,  A.  P.  McQuirk,  J.  M.  Eldridge,  A.  F.  Will¬ 
iams,  Jerry  H.  Murphy,  John  H.  Gear,  John  Martin,  B.  B.  Richards,  S.  S.  Yerger, 
J.  Fred  Myer,  Ernest  Hoeffer. 

OREGON. 

P.  B.  Marquan. 

CALIFORNIA. 

George  Puterbaugh. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Theodore  Adame. 

WARREN  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS. 

D.  P.  Phelps,  Henry  Allen,  J.  P.  Firevoid,  Harry  Labbs,  J.  D.  Porter,  Peyton 
Roberts,  J.  S.  Pratt,  Alpheus  Sexios,  Y.  T.  Hartmann,  Schuyler  Palmer. 

MARSHALL  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS. 

Winslow  Evans,  James  Gallup,  Amasa  Garrett,  John  McLaughlin,  W.  J. 
Fort,  Jerry  Feasel,  M.  Sherburne. 

And  your  Committee  recommend  that  they  be  enitled  to  seats  in  this  Con¬ 
vention. 

Report  adopted. 

Hon.  B.  S.  Prettyman  of  Tazewell,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Per 
nianent  Organization,  by  instruction  of  Committee,  reported  the  following 
persons  to  be  the  permanent  officers  of  this  Convention: 

For  President  of  the  Convention. — Hon.  Shelby  M.  Cullom. 

For  Vice  Presidents. — Hon.  Alfred  Orendorff  of  Sangamon  County,  Hon, 
John  Wahl  of  Missouri,  Hon.  John  H.  Gear  of  Iowa,  Hon.  J.  H.  Murphy  of 
Iowa,  Hon.  J.  W.  Clapp  of  Tennessee;  Hon.  A.  J.  Tullock  of  Kansas,  Hon 
George  Puterbaugh  of  California,  Hon.  Mr.  Russell  of  Alabama,  Hon.  W.  F- 
Cowden  of  Maryland,  Hon.  J.  C.  Core  of  Cook  County,  Illinois,  Hon.  T.  A- 
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Morgwand  of  Oregon.  Col.  A.  F.  Rogers  of  Alton,  Illinois,  Col.  W.  T>  Stack 
pole  of  Fairbury. 

For  Permanent  Secretaries. — Henry  P.  Day  of  Peoria  County,  A.  H, 
Sanders  of  Davenport,  E.  F.  Dunn  of  Cook  County,  E.  J.  Wood  of  La  Salle 
County,  J  F.  Kelsey  of  Mason  County. 

H.  L.  BAWDEN, 

C.  S.  ROGERS, 

B.  S.  PRETTYMAN 
Committee  on  Permanent  Organization 

Report  received  and  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Col.  J.  M.  Snyder  of  Fulton,  the  Chair  was  directed  to 
appoint  a  Committee  of  three  to  notify  Senator  Cullorn  of  his  election  and  con¬ 
duct  him  to  the  chair. 

The  Chair  appointed  Col.  J.  M.  Snyder  of  Fulton,  Senator  J.  C.  Dore  of 
Cook  and  Senator  A.  J.  Bell  of  Peoria. 

On  bringing  in  the  Permanent  Chairman  by  said  Committee  the  Temporary 
Chairman  introdnced  Senator  Cullom  as  the  permanent  presiding  officer  of  the 
Convention,  who  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows; 

mr.  cullom; 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  The  Governor,  who  has  just  surrendered 
the  chair,  had  a  little  the  advantage  of  me.  He  told  me  this  morning  that  he 
did  not  expect  to  be  Chairman  until  last  night.  He  had  all  night  to  prepare 
his  speech.  I  have  not  been  aware  that  I  had  been  chosen  more  than  five  min* 
utes,  so  that  the  Governor  has  had  at  least  twelve  hours  the  advantage.  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  exactly  the  course  to  pursue  with  reference  to  making  a 
speech.  My  impression  is,  that  this  Convention  would  prefer  to  proceed 
directly  to  busineis  to  listening  to  me  or  anybody  else,  if  you  are  ready  for  res¬ 
olutions  or  whatever  other  business  the  Convention  may  have  to  attend  to;  but 
I  desire  my  friends  to  say  a  word.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  are  very 
few  men  in  this  audience  to-day  who  do  not  know  my  position  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  water-ways  in  this  country.  I  have  been  fighting  so  long  that  the 
memory  of  man  scarcely  runneth  to  the  contrary  in  favor  of  the  improvement 
of  the  Illinois  River  and,  latterly,  especially,  in  favor  of  the  construction  of 
the  Hennepin  Canal.  (Applause.)  Far  back  in  my  little  political  history,  so 
far  back  as  when  I  was  in  the  Legislature  in  1873,  I  was  an  earnest  advocate 
of  the  improvement  of  the  Illinois  River.  After  I  had  the  honor  of  becoming 
Governor  of  the  State,  when  1  found  that  the  railroads  of  this  State  and  coun¬ 
try  were  disposed  to  dry  up  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  by  carrying  the 
products  of  the  people  along  its  line  substantially  for  nothing,  so  that  the 
canal  could  get  no  business,  I  recommended  to  the  Legislature  of  our  State 
that  an  appropriation  should  be  made  so  that  that  canal  might  be  kept  intact 
and  that  the  people  of  this  State  and  country  should  have  the  benefit  of  it. 
(Applause.)  The  appropriation  was  made,  and  it  has  continued  to  be  made 
every  two  years,  I  believe,  since,  so  that  the  canal  that  belongs  to  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  should  be  protected  from  being  destroyed  by  being  pre¬ 
vented  from  getting  business  and  thereby  maintain  itself.  After  my  service  as 
Governor  of  the  State  I  have  had  the  honor  of  being  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  have  labored  there  day  in  and  day  out,  session  in  and  ses¬ 
sion  out,  in  favor  ot  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  the  Illinois  River 
and,  also,  for  the  construction  of  the  Hennepin  Canal.  General  Henderson, 
who  is  in  this  audience  perhaps  now,  and  who  has  been  a  devoted  friend  of  the 
Hennepin  Canal  and  of  the  Illinois  River  also,  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that 
we  have  labored  very  assiduously  session  after  session  trying  to  get  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  those  two  great 
enterprises.  And  I  was  gratified  this  morning  to  hear  the  Governor  of  the 
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State  when  he  said  to  you  what  was  true,  that  while  your  Senators  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives  labored  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  great  purposes  in  the  inter 
est  of  the  people  not  only  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  all  of  the  Western 
States,  but  of  the  whole  country,  it  was  difficult  to  arouse  the  people  of  our 
State  and  country  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  work  was  of  great  national 
and  commercial  importance  and  that  Senators  and  Representatives  alone  could 
not  carry  these  measures  through  unless  they  were  supported  by  the  voice  and 
earnest  support  of  the  people  of  the  States  that  we  had  the  honor  of  repre¬ 
senting.  And  I  hope,  if  this  Convention  does  no  other  good,  it  will  stir  up 
the  people  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  and  these  sections  of  the  country  so  that  we 
may  be  supported  in  our  efforts  in  Washington  in  trying  to  accomplish  these 
great  purposes. 

As  I  understand,  the  specific  purpose  of  the  call  of  this  Convention  was 
to  improve  the  Illinois  River  from  its  mouth  to  its  source  according  to  the  plans 
which  have  already  been  adopted  by  the  Government,  and  then  to  construct  a 
canal  from  the  source  of  the  Illinois  River  where  it  joins  with  the  Desplaines 
on  the  most  economical  route  to  Lake  Michigan  at  or  near  Chicago.  That,  1 
understand,  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  call  of  this  Convention;  and  I  desire 
to  say  that  I  am  earnestly  and  unqualifiedly  for  that  work,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Illinois  River  to  Lake  Michigan  to  whatever  point  may  be  determined  upon. 
(Applause.)  Aud  I  want  to  say  right  now,  that  while  I  came  here  to  do  what  I 
could  unqualifiedly  for  the  measure  for  which  this  Convention  was  called  spe¬ 
cifically,  I  do  not  take  back  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  earnest  support  that  I  have 
given  heretofore,  and  which  I  intend  to  give,  for  the  construction  of  the  Hen¬ 
nepin  Canal  before  we  get  through.  (Applause.)  I  want  to  say  to  you  people 
here  in  Peofia  and  in  the  State  of  Illinois  and  in  the  State  of  Iowa  that  these 
Western  people  never  will  give  up  either  of  these  two  great  measures  which 
are  in  the  interest  of  the  commerce  of  this  country.  (Applause.)  I  want  to 
be  perfectly  frank  about  this  matter  with  you  people.  I  came  here  simply  to 
get  instructions  from  you  as  to  what  you  want  me  to  do  as  your  representative 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  But  I  say  that  if  we  cannot  get  both  the 
improvement  of  the  Illinois  River  and  the  construction  of  the  great  canal  from 
its  source  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  Hennepin  Canal  also, — I  am  talking  now 
about  what  we  will  do  in  Congress — I  say  if  we  cannot  get  both,  we  will  take 
one  at  a  time.  If  a  man  is  hungry  to-day  and  he  goes  to  his  neighbor  and 
asks  for  half  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  whole  loaf,  and  the  neighbor  says,  “No,  I 
can’t  give  you  but  half  a  loaf,”  the  man  is  a  fool  if  he  does  not  take  the  half 
loaf  and  eat  that  to-day,  and  then  go  and  get  the  other  half  loaf  to-moirow 
and  eat  that  also.  That  illustrates  my  opinion  about  these  great  works. 

But,  fellow-citizens,  you  must  give  us  your  support.  When  I  first  went 
to  the  Senate  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  not  make  an  impression  upon  the 
Senate  in  favor  of  either  of  these  two  great  measures,  but  we  staid  by  them 
and  argued  in  favor  of  them  year  after  year  and  session  after  session  and  we 
finally  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  were  able  to  secure  an  amendment  to  the 
River  and  Harbor  bill  both  in  the  Senate  and  House,  in  favor  of  the  location 
of  the  Hennepin  Canal  and  the  survey,  also,  of  the  Illinois  River  from  La  Salle 
to  its  source  aud  the  location  of  a  canal  from  the  river’s  source  to  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  if  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  not  seen  proper  to  pocket 
that  bill  you  would  to-day  have  had  on  the  statute  books  a  law  that  would  have 
required  the  Government  to  make  estimates  for  both  of  those  two  great  works. 
(Applause.)  I  am  not  here  to  complain  of  the  Administration.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  knew  what  he  desired  to  do;  but  I  thought  I  knew  what 
we  desired  to  do,  and  as  I  say,  if  the  President  had  seen  proper  to  approve 
the  River  and  Harbor  bill  we  would  to-day  have  had  no  occasion  for  this 
meeting  at  all,  as  I  understand  it.  But  we  are  here  to  day  looking  at  facts  as 
we  find  them,  and  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  people  of  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
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Missouri  and  Tennessee  and  other  States  of  the  West  and  South,  that  you  are 
here  manifesting  the  feeling  that  you  possess  to-day  in  favor  of  these  great 
works. 

Let  me  tell  you,  fellow-citizens,  the  great  question  of  to-day  is  cheap 
transportation.  The  Governor  in  his  remarks  this  morning  rather  intimated 
that  we  did  not  want  to  discuss  the  railroad  question.  Neither  do  we.  But  1 
want  to  say,  Governor,  that  the  great  question  of  the  day- before  the  American 
people  is  Cheap  Transportation,  so  that  the  farmers,  the  producers,  the  fac¬ 
tories  may  be  able  to  get  to  the  markets  of  the  world  what  they  manufacture 
and  produce  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate.  (Applause.) 

I  have  been  doing  something  as  you  all  know  in  the  direction  of  trying  to 
regulate  inter-state  commerce.  The  purpose  of  it  was  to  make  the  railroads  of 
the  country  treat  every  man  alike  —  put  them  all  on  an  equality  so  far  as  their 
rights  were  concerned,  and  to  reduce  the  rates  of  transportation  as  far  as  we 
might  be  able  to'do  it.  Equality  of  rights  is  the  great  thing  in  this  country, 
equality  in  taxation,  equality  between  the  States,  equality  between  the  sec¬ 
tions,  equality  between  one  individual  and  another  in  dealing  with  these 
public  corporations  wiio  have  your  property  and  mine  in  their  hands  so  far  as 
the  transportation  of  it  is  concerned.  I  have  been  doing  what  I  could  in  the 
interest  of  protecting  the  masses  of  the  people  upon  that  question,  but  I  realize 
as  fully  as  any  man  that  with  all  the  restrictions  that  can  be  enacted  into  law 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  or  by  your  State  Legislatures  you  are  still 
dependent  in  a  large  degree  upon  the  water-courses  of  the  country  as  regulat¬ 
ors  and  cheapeuers.  (Applause.)  We  will  do  what  we  can  in  regulating  the 
railroads  and  in  making  them,  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  do  right  by  the  masses 
of  the  people.  I  have  no  ill  feeling  towards  any  railroad  man  on  earth  or  any 
railroad  corporation,  but  the  railroads  were  created  for  the  people  and  not  the 
people  for  the  railroads,  (applause)  and  it  is  our  duty  to  see  to  it,  that  while 
they  have  been  benefactors,  while  they  have  carried  the  people  and  their  pro¬ 
ducts  and  homes  into  different  portions  of  this  country  and  aided  civilization 
all  over  the  laud  —  yet  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  allowed  to  disre¬ 
gard  the  rights  of  the  people  as  corporations  doing  business  for  us.  My  pur¬ 
pose  has  been  to  so  regulate  them  that  the  masses  of  the  people  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  country  shall  be  entitled  to  just  and  fair  treatment  from  the 
corporations,  and  that  is  all  I  desire  to  do;  but  when  I  have  been  doing  that,  I 
have  never  forgotten  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary,  if  we  want  cheap  trans- 
portasion,  to  open  up  these  highways  that  God  Almighty  made  for  us  and  let 
them  help  to  make  the  railroads  carry  the  products  of  this  country  as  cheap  as 
they  can  afford  to  do  it.  (Applause.)  And  I  am  not  only  for  improving  the 
rivers,  but  I  am  also  for  connecting  these  great  highways,  where  there  is  a 
link  missing,  by  a  canal  if  it  is  necessary.  (Applause.)  You  take  the  country 
to  day  and  beginning  at  New  York  you  come  down  Lake  Erie  and  aroun  1  on 
the  lakes  to  Chicago* or  to  Duluth,  and  you  run  down  the  Mississippi  River  or 
the  Illinois  to  the  Mississippi  and  to  the  Gulf.  Here  is  almost  a  complete  cir¬ 
cle —  a  cordon,  not  of  bayonets,  not  of  steel,  but  of  water,  in  the  interest  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  And  it  is  our  duty  wherever 
there  is  a  link  missing  to  put  in  the  link,  to  cut  out  these  little  places  that 
interfere  with  the  shortest  lines  of  water  transportation;  and  when  you  have 
done  it  you  will  have  placed  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  a  position 
where  they  can  compete  with  foreign  nations  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  We 
consume  most  of  our  products  to-day,  but  what  little  surplus  we  have  is  of  no 
value  to  us  unless  it  can  be  sent  off  to  a  market,  and  hence  I  say  it  is  our  duty 
to  look  into  these  questions  whether  the  improvement  of  this  great  Illinois 
River  is  not  in  the  interest  of  commerce  and,  as  Governor  Oglesby  said,  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense  as  well.  He  says  he  would  build  an  arsenal  at  St. 
Louis  or  Peoria.  All  right.  I  would  build  one  at  either  place,  or  if  it  were 
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necessary  I  would  build  one  at  Rock  Island  as  well,  where  we  have  already 
spent  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  dollars  in  preparation  for  the  manufacture 
of  military  arms.  I  say  it  is  our  interest  to  do  it.  And  when  we  improve 
these  water-ways  we  will  have  this  Union  in  such  a  condition  that  no  man  in  it 
will  fear  in  the  future  any  disunion  sentiment  or  the  dissolution  of  this  great 
Union  of  ours.  (Applause.) 

Just  think  of  it.  Here  is  this  great  circle  that  I  mentioned  a  wh  le  ago 
Surrounding  the  New  England  and  the  Central  and  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Southern  States,  binding  them  all  as  one;  then  here  is  the  Mississippi  River 
reaching  out  to  the  Northwest  and  the  Missouri  River  also,  reaching  out  to 
that  great  section,  bidding  them  come  to  this  great  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
tying  them  also  onto  this  great  body  of  States  here  in  the  center.  And  what 
Nature  did  not  do  for  the  Northwest  and  the  West  the  people  of  this  country 
nave  helped  to  do.  We  have  built  our  Northwestern,  our  Northern  Pacific,  our 
Union  Pacific  and  our  Southern  Pacific  Railroads,  and  we,  by  these  means, 
have  brought  the  people  of  all  the  sections  together,  so  that  we  are  one  Union 
of  States  —  a  People  —  aDd  God  Almighty  never  intended  that  this  continent 
of  ours  should  be  cut  up  into  more  than  one  great  Nation.  (Applause.) 

There  is  another  thing,  fellow-citizens,  that  the  Governor  said  to-day,  that 
we. have  had  an  age  of  railroad  building.  So  we  have.  And  the  railroad  men 
say  that  you  ought  not  to  spend  money  in  building  water-ways,  in  building 
canals  —  that  their  day  has  gone  by,  and  some  who  are  not  railroad  men  have 
got  to  believe  that  is  so.  The  truth  is,  fellow-citizens,  that  in  the  older  coun¬ 
tries —  take  England,  if  you  please  —  England  to-day  has  4,700  miles  of  water¬ 
ways,  3,000  miles  of  it,  in  round  numbers,  in  canals.  Take  the  French 
Government:  that  Government  has  spent  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  in 
constructing  canals  —  take  the  Languedoc  Canal  for  instance.  Take  Holland: 
it  has  built  the  Amsterdam  Canal,  which  cost  three  or  four  millions  of  dollars. 
And  so  of  Russia,  and  so  of  Germany  —  of  all  of  those  old  countries  which 
have  had  the  railroad  for  years  and  years  checking  all  over  their  States,  yet 
they  rely  upon  the  water-ways  of  their  countries  as  well,  in  the  interest  of 
cheap  transportation,  And  I  am  glad  to  see  to-day  that  the  American  people, 
now  that  they  have  covered  this  country  with  railroads  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  are  turning  their  attention  to  the -improvement  of  the  water-ways  of  the 
country;  and  I  tell  you,  fellow-citizens  —  and  I  will  not  dwell  longer  because  I 
am  talking  here  at  random  —  I  tell  you  that  as  sure  as  you  live  we  will  have 
this  Illinois  River  improved  from  its  mouth  to  its  source  and  we  will  have  a 
canal  from  its  source  to  Lake  Michigan  that  will  float  any  vessel  you  put  on  it 
that  can  go  down  and  up  the  Illinois  River  and  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
Gulf.  (Applause.)  Just  as  sure  as  we  are  here  that  thing  will  be  done,  and  I 
trust  it  will  be  done  within  a  very  few  years’  time.  I  hoped  very  much  when 
I  went  to  the  Senate  that  I  would  be  able  to  do  my  part  in  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  that  great  work  before  now.  I  have  got  two  more  years  to 
serve  in  the  Ssnate,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  before  my  time  expires  I  will 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  accomplishment,  not  perhaps  of  the 
completion  of  the  work,  but  the  accomplishment  of  a  successful  recognition  by 
the  Government  of  this  enterprise  as  a  wrork  that  must  be  done  and  as  begun 
in  the  interest  of  commerce  and  national  defense.  (Applause.)  And  so  of  the 
Hennepin  Canal.  And  if  I  do  not  quite  get  those  two  things  accomplished  all 
1  ask  of  you  is  to  send  me  back  for  another  term  or  two  and  I  will.  (Laughter 
and  applause.) 

Now  I  hope  I  will  be  able  to  do  my  share  in  connection  with  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague,  Mr.  Farwell,  who  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  not  here,  he  having 
gone  abroad,  but  I  trust  as  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned  we  will,  before  twro 
years  shall  elapse,  be  able  to  notify  you  that  a  sufficient  appropriation  has  been 
secured  and  approved  by  the  President,  providing  for  the  survey  and  com- 
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mencement  of  the  work  not  only  of  the  improvement  of  this  river,  because 
that  is  going  on  in  a  small  way  already,  but  of  tbe  beginning  of  the  digging  of 
that  canal  from  the  source  of  the  Illinois  River  on  to  Chicago,  or  somewhere 
down  south  of  Chicago.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  do  that  —  aud  when  I  say 
that  I  do  not  want  you  to  forget  that  you  have  men  there  like  Henderson  and 
Dunham  and  Adams  and  Worthington  and  "Springer  and  Payson  and  Rowell 
and  Cannon,  and  I  don’t  know  how  many  more  who  have  been  equally  faithful 
with  your  representatives  in  the  Senate  trying  to  accomplish  this  great,  work  in 
the  interest  of  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country.  We  are  all 
doing  the  best  we  can.  Why,  Henderson  has  worked  on  the  subject  until  I 
thought  he  would  get  sick;  he  seemed  heart-sick  every  time  we  were  beaten. 
The  man  has  almost  worn  his  life  out  trying  to  accomplish  the  great  work  of 
getting  the  Hennepin  Canal  constructed.  We  have  all  done  the  best  we  could. 
What  we  want  you  people  to  do  is  not  simply  to  resolve  in  this  Convention 
that  you  want  this  improvement  made  of  improving  the  Illinois  River  and  con¬ 
structing  that  canal;  we  want  you  to  go  further  and  show  that  you  want  it  by 
your  work  —  seeing  members  of  Congress  in  ®ther  sections  of  the  country, 
furnishing  them  information,  and  enlisting  people  of  other  States  of  this  Union 
in  favor  of  this  great  enterprise,  and  whenever  you  get  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  necessity  of  doing  it  we  will  be  able  to  pass  the  bill  without  any 
trouble,  and  I  think  if  we  pass  it  again,  even  as  we  did  at  the  last  session,  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  now  that  he  has  had  the  pleasure  and  the 
honor  and  the  delight  of  visiting  our  Western  country  and  seeing  what  a  great 
country  we  have  out  here  in  this  Mississippi  Valley  which  he  had  never  seen 
before,  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Illinois  River  ought  to  be  improved 
and  that  that  great  canal  ought  to  be  constructed,  and  that  the  Hennepin  Canal 
ought  to  be  constructed  also  before  we  get  through.  (Applause.) 

Now,  fellow-citizens,  I  shall  not  talk  to  you  any  longer.  All  I  want  you 
to  do  now  is  to  do  the  very  best  you  can  to  try  and  agree  upon  what  this  Con¬ 
vention  shall  do  in  the  interests  of  this  great  enterprise,  with  an  understanding 
of  what  you  believe  the  effect  will  be  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
when  you  shall  have  made  your  report  of  the  resolutions  which  shall  govern 
us.  You  can  pass  resolutions  in  a  shape  that  might  carry  this  great  project  by 
their  very  force,  while  you  can  pass  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  the  measure 
harm  by  making  the  country  believe  that  the  measure  is  simply  a  little  local 
enterprise  that  our  people  are  interested  in.  I  want  to  accomplish  an  end.  I 
want  to  get  something  done.  I  want  this  river  to  be  improved;  I  want  to  see 
that  canal  constructed  —  and  you  want  to  see  it.  Now  let  us  be  careful  that 
we  do  not  do  anything  that  will  retard  or  hinder  the  progress  of  this  move¬ 
ment  that  we  are  making,  and  whatever  we  may  do  let  us  maintain  harmony, 
so  that  our  work  may  go  out  as  a  unanimous  report  from  this  great  Convention 
made  up  of  representatives  from  different  States.  (Applause.) 

Hon.  G.  E.  Adams,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Your  Committee  on  Rules  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

Rule  1.  The  order  of  exercises  shall  be  as  follows: 

First  —  Permanent  organization. 

Second — Reception  of  communications  to  the  Convention. 

Third — Reception  of  resolutions  to  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Resolutions  without  debate. 

Rule  2.  The  parliamentary  rules  of  the  National  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  shall  govern  the  Convention  so  far  as  applicable. 

Rule  3  Speeches  shall  be  limited  to  ten  minutes  unless  extended  by  the 
Convention. 

Rule  4.  That  the  President  of  the  Convention  be  authorized  to  appoint 
four  (4)  Pages  for  service  in  the  hall. 
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That  each  State  represented  in  the  Convention  shall  be  entitled  to  ten 
votes,  and  that  each  Congressional  District  represented  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
vote. 

Rule  5.  That  votes  shall  be  taken  on  a  call  of  States  and  the  Chairman 
of  each  State  announce  the  vote  of  the  delegation. 

Rule  6.  That  an  official  stenographer  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman,  to 
report  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

Rule  7.  That  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  when  pub 
lished,  shall  be  sent  to  each  Senator  and  member  of  Congress. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

GEO.  E.  ADAMS.  Ills.  ) 

HUGH  ,J.  BRADY,  Mo.  Committee. 

S.  A.  JENNINGS,  Iowa.  ) 

Mr.  Adams  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Judge  II.  B:  Hurd  of  Cook  moved  to  amend  the  report  by  striking  out  the 
representation  by  States,  leaving  the  representation  by  Congressional  Districts, 

Mr.  Adams  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  so  as  to  strike  out  the  word 
“ten,”  as  to  State  representation,  and  insert  “one”  in  lieu  thereof. 

Senator  W.  P.  Callon  of  Morgan  moved  as  a  substitute  for  the  original  mo¬ 
tion  and  t He  amendments  thereto,  that  every  delegate  whose  name  is  on  the 
list  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Credentials  be  entitled  to  vote  on  all  ques- 
: i  -ns  that  may  come  before  the  Convention. 

Motion  carried,  and  the  report  of  the  committee  as  amended  was  adopted. 

The  roll  of  States  and  Congressional  Districts  was  then  called,  giving' 
opportunity  for  each  State  to  name  their  members  of  the  Committee  on  Reso 
lotions,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  adopted  on  that  subject.  The  fol 
lowing  were  appointed: 

ILLINOIS. 

At  Large — Gen.  Thomas  Henderson,  of  Bureau  County;  Judge  Pender 
grast,  of  Cook  County;  Col.  Isaac  Taylor,  of  Peoria  County,  and  II.  G,  Me 
Pike,  of  Madison  County. 

First  District — R.  W.  Dunham. 

Second  District — James  P.  Mahoney,  of  Chicago. 

Third  District — John  Meyer,  of  Chicago. 

Fourth  District — Wm.  Penn  Nixon,  of  Chicago. 

Sixth  District — E.  Stover,  of  Carroll  County. 

Seventh  District — John  II.  Pierce,  of  Kewance. 

Eighth  District — Benjamin  Olin.  of  Joliet. 

Ninth  District — J.  E.  Ong,  of  Lacon. 

Tenth  District — A.  J.  Bell,  of  Peoria. 

Eleventh  District — Chas.  H.  Deere,  of  Rock  Island, 

Twelfth  District — Geo.  A.  Anderson,  of  Quincy. 

Thirteenth  District — I).  C.  Smith,  of  Pekin. 

Fourteenth  District — J.  W.  Fifer,  of  McLean  County: 

Fifteenth  District — Geo.  E.  Bacon,  of  Edgar  County. 

Eighteenth  District — Lewis  Pfeiffenberger,  of  Madison  County  , 

Nineteenth  District  — Thos,  S.  Ridgeway,  of  Shawneetown. 

tow  a  , 

At  Large — Hon.  Jerry  H.  Murphy,  of  Davenport, 

First  District — JohnH.  Gear,  of  Burlington. 

Second  District — L.  F.  Parke,  of  Davenport. 

Third  District — Chris  A.  Voiger,  of  Dubuque. 

MISSOURI, 

At  Large— Frank  Gainey,  of  St,  Louis. 
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Eighth  District — R.  E.  McMath,  of  St.  Louis. 

Ninth  District--C.  H.  Rogers,  of  St.  Louis. 

Tenth  District — M.  ,T.  Murphy,  of  St.  Louis. 

CALIFORNIA, 

George  Puterbaugh, 

TENNESSEE. 

J.  W.  Clapp. 

MARYLAND. 

W.  F.  Cowden. 

OREGON. 

P.  A.  Marquan, 

On  motion  of  Hon.  N.  E.  Worthington  of  Peoria,  Major  Handbury,  of  the 
United  States  Engineer  Corps,  was  invited  to  address  the  Convention. 

Major  Handbury  then  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows: 

MAJOR  HANDBURY. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Delegates — Before  we  become  involved  to  any  great 
extent  in  our  deliberations  upon  the  great  problem  that  we  are  here  assembled 
to  consider,  and  to  which  it  is  our  design  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
the  nation  at  large,  it  is  but  meet  and  proper  that  we  should  have  clearly  b(i 
fore  us  in  brief  what  has  been  done,  what  is  to  be  done,  and  what  are  the  diffi¬ 
culties  yet  to  be  surmounted  from  the  engineer’s  standpoint  of  observation  of 
this  question.  There  is  no  one  to  whom  the  duty  of  presenting  these  facts 
could  more  properly  be  delegated  than  to  the  eugineer  in  charge  of  those  im¬ 
provements  of  the  Illinois  rivers  in  the  special  interests  of  which  this  Conven¬ 
tion  has  been  called.  It  is  with  this  fact  in  mind,  I  suppose,  that  your  Com¬ 
mittee  of  x\rrangements  has  honored  me  with  an  invitation  to  be  present  and 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention;  an  honor  that  I  appreciate  and 
a  task  that  I  willingly  and  with  no  little  temerity  accept. 

At  the  outset,  lest  there  be  some  misunderstanding,  let  me  explain  that, 
although  I  occupy  an  important  position  under  the  Government,  in  connection 
with  the  improvement  of  the  Illinois  River  and  with  the  project  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  this  improvement  to  Lake  Michigan,  I  am  in  this  Convention  in  nowise 
a  representative  of  the  Government,  nor  am  I  in  any  way  or  manner  authorized 
to  speak  for  or  make  any  assertions  or  promises  in  its  behalf.  Then  acting 
under  Government  instructions  and  carrying  out  the  desire  of  Congress,  I  am. 
like  the  other  members  of  that  small  body  of  the  service  to  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  belong,  actuated  only  by  a  desire  to  obey  orders  and  keep  within  the 
limits  of  the  law. 

When  we  look  at  a  map  of  the  United  States,  we  see  on  its  northern  limit 
a  series  of  inland  seas  whose  waters,  flowing  through  a  foreign  country,  empty 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  southern  limit  or  head  of  outlet  of  the  largest 
of  these  is  near  where  we  now  are.  Flowing  southward  almost  through  the 
center  of  our  vast  extent  of  country  is  the  wide  Mississippi,  emptying  its  wat¬ 
ers  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Flowing  into  this,  as  into  the  main  artery  of  the  system,  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  from  the  Alleghanies,  from  the  hills  and  valleys,  meadows  and 
prairies,  come  innumerable  other  streams,  varying  in  importance  as  they  near 
the  great  Father  of  Waters,  in  which  they  are  all  ultimately  lost.  Each  of 
these  is  a  means  provided  by  Nature  for  an  interchange  of  the  mineral  wealth 
and  the  products  of  the  soil  through  which  they  flow.  For  no  other  country 
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on  the  face  of  the  globe  has  Nature  provided  such  ample  means  for  cheap 
transportation. 

We  will  notice  upon  the  map  that  one  of  these  streams  in  its  course  ap¬ 
proaches  near,  yea!  almost  touches,  the  southern  limit  of  this  inland  sea.  At 
this  place  is  the  lowest  point  in  the  divide  that  separates  the  waters  that  flow 
through  the  lakes  and  the  River  St.  Lawrence  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from 
those  that  flow  through  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  is  less  than  ten  (10)  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  Lake  Michigan, 
which  is  581  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Nowhere  else  in  the  wide  extent 
of  territory  drained  by  these  two  systems  does  the  like  of  this  occur. 

This  point  has  been  an  object  of  iuterest  to  mankind,  both  savage  and 
civilized,  as  long  back  in  the  past  as  history  or  tradition  take  any  note  of. 

Going  beyond  these,  we  learn  from  the  record  of  the  rocks,  that  in  a  very 
recent  geological  age,  the  waters  ot  the  upper  lakes  flowed  as  a  wide  and  deep 
river  through  this  pass  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  wide  va.ley  and  these 
extensive  alluvial  bottoms  were  never  made  by  the  puny  stream  that  now  with 
struggling  effort  makes  its  way  through  the  soil  Whether  or  not  at  that  time 
there  were  any  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  special  need  of  cheap  water  trans¬ 
portation  for  their  products  in  order  to  regulate  railroad  or  other  monopoly 
rates,  we  are  not  informed  and  probably  never  will  be.  Of  this  one  thing, 
however,  we  are  certain,  that  whatever  were  the  means  and  necessities  for  the 
transportation  of  the  peltries  and  products  of  this  country,  this  pass  has  always 
been  the  most  available  route  for  the  passage  from  the  lakes  to  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi. 

For  long  ages  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  white  man  into  the  country  the 
Indians  used  it  as  their  highway  between  the  lakes  and  the  rivers  of  the  prai¬ 
ries,  and  found  it  ample  for  all  their  needs. 

The  early  voyageurs  and  explorers  passed  through  it  with  their  traps  and 
peltries  in  order  to  travel  by  the  most  expeditious  route  from  their  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  Canadian  country  to  the  wilderness  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

This  pass  answered  all  their  purposes,  also,  coming  down  to  the  time  when 
the  early  history  of  our  nation  began  to  take  shape,  and  in  which  those  great 
statesmen  lived  that  so  wisely  laid  the  foundations  for  the  prosperity  that  we 
now  enjoy,  whose  prophetic  Anger,  as  it  were,  pointed  out  the  lines  that  the 
future  commerce  of  the  country  was  to  take;  we  find  that  this  point  was  re¬ 
ceiving  consideration  from  them  also. 

From  New  York  up  the  Hudson  to  Albany,  west  by  the  present  route  of 
the  Erie  Canal  to  Buffalo,  thence  by  the  lakes  to  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan, 
across  the  low  divide  into  the  valley  of  the  Illinois,  and  down  that  river  into 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Such  in  general  was  the  grand  scheme 
for  interna]  transportation  entertained  and  inaugurated  by  such  men  as  Albert 
Gallatin,  DeWitt  Clinton,  Robert  Morris  and  other  patriotic  spirits,  whose 
statesmanship  and  commercial  sagacity  were  not  confined  within  the  little 
limits  of  their  own  districts,  but  with  comprehensive  grasp  saw  the  capabili¬ 
ties  and  possibilities  of  the  Far  West,  and  their  bearing  upon  the  importance 
and  prosperity  of  the  East. 

The  canoe  and  portage  methods  of  transportation  which  were  all-sufficient 
for  the  Indian,  the  trapper,  the  voyageur  and  the  priest,  would  not  suffice  for 
the  wants  of  a  new  civilization.  Very  soon  after  Illinois  became  a  State  steps 
were  taken  to  secure  the  construction  of  a  canal  “between  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  Illinois  River  and  Lake  Michigan.”  As  early  as  1822  Congress  author¬ 
ized  the  State  to  survey  and  mark  through  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
the  route  for  the  canal  for  this  purpose.  In  1827  it  passed  an  act  granting  to 
the  State  284,000  acres  of  public  lands  in  aid  of  this  enterprise.  By  various 
acts  extending  through  a  series  of  years  Congress  has  recognized  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  canal  and  this  route  as  a  line  of  transportation  for  commerce. 
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The  construction  of  the  canal  was  commenced  in  1836,  and  was  finished 
and  brought  into  use  in  the  spring  of  1848, 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  Convention  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  in  a  recital  of  the  details  as  to  how  the  means  for  carrying  on  this  work 
were  provided,  or  recount  the  financial  difficulties  under  which  it  languished 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  General  Government  lent  its  aid  to  this  enterprise, 
which  at  that  time  was  considered  to  be  of  national  importance  and  sufficient 
for  the  needs  of  commerce.  It  certainly  will  not  now  refuse  its  aid  to  a  like 
undertaking  which  is  proportionate  to  the  needs  of  the  present  day,  if  the 
necessity  for  this  be  shown  in  proper  form  without  suspicion  of  jobs  or  based 
by  matters  of  a  purely  local  character. 

The  canal  was  finished,  as  stated,  in  1848,  and  continues  in  operation  to¬ 
day.  It  is  97  27-100  miles  in  length  from  Chicago  to  LaSalle,  the  present  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Illinois  River.  It  has  a  fall  in  this  distance  of  142  feet, 
which  is  overcome  by  locks  110x18  feet,  having  a  depth  of  6  feet  over  the 
meter  sills.  Boats  drawing  only  4  feet  8  inches  can  now  navigate  the  entire 
length  of  the  canal. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  became  apparent  that  this  canal,  with  the 
Illinois  River  in  its  unimproved  state,  would  not  afford  sufficient  facilities  for 
cheap  transportation  of  the  large  through  commerce  that  would  naturally  seek 
this  route.  Although  doing  considerable  business,  it  must  now  be  considered 
as  a  local  convenience  only,  a  regulator  of  local  railroad  freight  rates  during 
the  season  of  navigation  and  a  race  for  furnishing  water  power  to  local  manu¬ 
facturing  interests. 

Large  facilities  for  water  transportation  are  needed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increased  commerce  of  the  country  and  insure  its  being  delivered  in  market  at 
the  lowest  practical  cost. 

The  State  of  Illinois,  by  act  approved  February  26,  1869,  directed  the 
construction  of  a  lock  and  dam  at  Henry,  thus  forming  the  first  link  in 
the  present  chain  of  the  river  improeements.  The  operations  of  this  work 
were  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Canal  Commission¬ 
ers,  substantially  in  conformity  to  the  plan  of  improvement  recommended  by 
the  Wilson  board. 

In  1873,  Colonel  Macomb,  then  in  charge  of  the  Government  work  of  im¬ 
proving  the  Illinois  River,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
and  others  interested  in  forwarding  the  work  of  improvement,  recommended 
that  the  United  States  construct  the  foundation  of  the  Copperas  Creek  lock 
from  the  amount  ($100,000)  appropriated  that  year  by  Congress  for  improving 
the  river.  This  recommendation  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
the  work  executed,  at  the  cost  of  $62,359.80.  There  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  any  direct  Congressional  authority  for  this  transaction,  the  arrangement 
was  apparently  entirely  departmental. 

In  the  fall  of  1874  these  foundations  were  finished  and  the  work  turned 
over  to  the  State,  by  which  the  lock  and  dam  was  completed.  Since  that  time 
the  United  States  has  expended  no  money  on  improving  the  river  above  Cop¬ 
peras  Creek. 

The  item  of  the  River  and  Harbor  act  of  1880,  which  makes  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  improvement  of  the  Illinois  River,  reads:  “For  continuing  im¬ 
provement,  of  which  sum  $100,000  shall  be  expended  on  locks  and  dams  and 
$10,000  for  dredging.”  This  was  the  first  authoritative  approval  by  Congress 
of  the  project  that  we  are  working  upon  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  Illinois  River  between  Copperas  Creek  and  its  mouth,  with  the  view  to 
adapting  this  reach  to  the  military,  naval  aud  commercial  wants  of  the  country. 

All  the  money  that  has  been  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  river  since  that  time  has  been  expended  substantially  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  two  locks  —  one  at  La  Grange,  70  miles,  and  the  other  at  Kamps- 
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ville,  30  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  lock  at  La  Grange  will  be 
substantially  finished  this  fall.  The  foundation  for  the  lock  at  Kampsville 
has  been  ready  for  its  superstructure  since  1884,  but  owing  to  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  Congress,  the  work  of  construction  has 
not  advanced  beyond  this  stage.  A  little  less  than  one-half  of  the  cut  stone 
necessary  for  this  lock  is  now  on  the  ground.  In  order  to  complete  the  project 
this  lock  and  the  two  dams  are  yet  to  be  built.  The  dredging  originally 
estimated  for  is  also  to  be  done.  The  estimated  amount  of  funds  required 
tor  this  purpose  is  $587,500.  When  this  amount  is  expended,  according  to  the 
project,  it  will  then  be  practicable  for  the  large  steamers  belonging  to  the  Up¬ 
per  and  Lower  Mississippi,  the  Ohio  and  the  Missouri  Rivers  to  come  with 
their  unbroken  cargoes  to  within  100  miles  of  Lake  Michigan. 

A  recent  survey  of  t'ue  Illinois  and  Desplaincs  Rivers  from  La  Salle  to 
Joliet  has  been  made  by  direction  of  Congress,  and  plans  and  estimates  of  cost 
for  their  improvement  to  the  same  navigable  capacity  as  the  river  below  have 
been  made  and  submitted.  Major  Benyaurd,  in  his  report  on  this  project,  esti¬ 
mates  the  cost  of  improving  this  reach  of  the  river  at  $3,438,582.  The  dis¬ 
tance  is  G4  miles  and  the  fall  100  feet,  in  this  report  Major  Benyaurd  says: 

“The  location  of  the  various  structures  and  the  two  canals  were  fixed 
upon  so  that  there  should  be  no  conflict  between  the  United  States  and  persons 
owning  valuable  manufacturing  interests  along  the  river  where  water  power  is 
used.  Certain  low  land  will  necessarily  be  submerged  if  the  plan  be  carried 
into  execution;  very  little  of  it,  however,  is  of  considerable  value  and  can  very 
easily  be  estimated  for.” 

On  this  point  the  notes  of  the  survey  are  very  complete,  and  the  maps  are 
constructed  showing  the  contour  at  every  five  feet  elevation,  so  that  the  amount 
and  character  of  the  land  submeiged  at  any  height  above  low  water  can  readily 
be  determined. 

Since  1867,  when  the  report  of  General  Wilson  and  Mr.  Gooding  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Congress,  there  have  been  many  changes  in  the  face  of  the  country 
and  in  the  condition  of  affairs  between  Joliet  and  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Michigan.  Great  important  industries  have  been  located  in  this  vicinity,  new 
interests  have  arisen  and  new  features  have  come  to  the  front,  that  were 
scarcely  so  much  as  dreamed  of  at  that  time.  A  project  which  then  might 
have  been  thought  a  wise  and  practical  solution  of  the  transportation  problem 
would  scarcely  be  put  forward  at  this  day  by  eminent  engineers  as  a  solution 
of  the  great  problem  we  have  now  before  us,  wTith  all  its  new  and  varied  ele¬ 
ments  and  interests  to  be  considered. 

Before  tke^extensiou  of  this  improvement  from  Joliet  through  to  the  lake 
can  be  wisely  legislated  upon  by  Congress,  much  engineering  data  that  are 
influenced  by  these  new  conditions  must  be  collected  and  compiled  for  its  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  Board  of  Engineers  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  act  approved  August  5.  1886,  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  pro¬ 
posed  acquisition  by  the  Government  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan,  and  con 
struction  of  the  Hennepin  Canal,  in  its  report  (Ex.  Doc.  No.  79,  II.  R.  49th 
Congress,  2d  Session)  says,  among  other  wise  conclusions,  that  “the  water-way 
from  Chicago  to  Grafton  on  the  Mississippi  River  is  a  most  important  one,  and 
when  completed  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  richly  pay  for  itself  in  the 
reduction  and  regulation  of  freights.”  It  also  remarks:  “The  northern  termi¬ 
nus  of  the  present  canal  is  in  the  south  branch  of  the  Chicago  River,  about 
five  miles  by  its  course  from  Lake  Michigan.  This  portion  of  the  river  lies  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  business  portion  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  through  it 
all  the  commerce  to  and  from  the  lake  must  pass.  Numerous  bridges  span  this 
part  of  the  river,  and  these  are  thronged  day  and  night  with  a  vast  multitude 
of  passing  people  and  vehicles.  The  delays  and  annoyances  arising  from  the 
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necessity  of  interrupting  all  this  travel  to  allow  vessels  to  pass  the  bridges,  has 
become  almost  intolerable,  and  will  not  admit  of  greater  increase,  If,  then, 
there  should  be  such  increase  in  the  commerce  of  the  canal  as  is  anticipated 
when  its  enlargement  shall  have  been  effected,  it  would  be  practically  impossi¬ 
ble  to  take  care  of  it  by  the  present  route  without  subjecting  the  people  of 
Chicago  to  still  greater  annoyance.  In  view  of  the  possibilities  of  the  case  it 
would  appear  that  whatever  enlargement  of  the  canal  is  made  from  Joliet 
northward  should  not  be  carried  further  than  the  ‘Sag,’  a  point  where  the  line 
of  the  canal  could  be  easily  diverted  to  a  more  favorable  terminus.” 

In  transmitting  the  report  to  Congress  the  Secretary  of  War  remarks:  “At 
present  these  bridges  are  a  great  impediment  to  navigation  and  to  the  land 
traffic  of  Chicago.  If  this  river  becomes  the  only  outlet  to  the  large  commerce 
that  may  follow  the  opening  of  this  new  route  of  transportation  between  the 
Mississippi  Iiiver  and  Lake  Michigan,  another  outlet  for  the  canal  will  be  nec¬ 
essary,  and  economy  and  convenience  may  demand  another  channel  to  the 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan.  As  to  the  cost  of  such  a  change,  should  it  become 
necessary,  we  have  no  knowledge,  no  preliminary  survey  of  the  country  with 
a  view  to  the  construction  of  a  new  route  to  the  lake  having  been  made.” 

Tn  my  report  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  under  date  of  February  10,  1886, 
supplemental  to  one  by  Major  Benyaurd,  on  the  subject  of  the  Hennepin  Canal, 
I  have  the  honor  to  state:  “Before  taking  steps  looking  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  in  the  interest  of  commerce,  or  as  a  military 
expedient,  the  advisability  is  suggested  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  some 
route  can  be  found  from  Joliet  to  Lake  Michigan  at  a  point  where  better  facil¬ 
ities  can  be  provided  for  handling  thh  large  commerce  of  the  section.  It  is 
thought  by  |ome  that  a  practicable  route  exists  between  the  valleys  of  the 
Desplaines  and  Calumet  Rivers,  along  which  a  canal,  such  as  will  accommo¬ 
date  the  largest  vessels  using  the  improved  Illinois  River,  can  be  constructed 
at  a  cost  less  than  that  estimated  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Ohio  and  Michigan 
Canal  from  Joliet  to  Chicago.” 

“Before  the  benefits  claimed  for  the  Hennepin  Canal  can  be  fully  realized 
to  commerce,  some  one  of  the  projects  above  outlined  for  continuing  the  im¬ 
provement  to  the  lake  must  be  carried  forward  to  completion.” 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  contemplated  water-way  between  Joliet 
and  the  lake  is  to  be  limited  in  depth  to  7  feet.  This  would  limit  the  draft  of 
vessels  usiug  it  to  that  of  the  low  water  stage  of  the  river.  No  advantage 
could  be  taken  of  the  intermediate  and  high  stages.  This  division  of  the  im¬ 
provement  could  be  made  10,  13  or  14  feet,  as  might  be  found  necessary  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  traffic  during  the  higher  stages  of  water  in  the  river. 
The  quantity  of  water  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  navigation  to  be  drawn 
from  the  lake  can  be  ascertained  upon  investigation,  and  this  can  be  regulated 
by  giving  a  greater  or  less  slope  to  the  upper  reach  of  this  division. 

It  would  evidently  be  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  sound  judgment 
and  true  business  policy  to  examine  every  possible  route,  and  consider  every 
engineering  as  well  as  commercial  phase  of  the  problem  before  definitely  com¬ 
mitting  the  Government  to  the  construction  of  a  work  of  so  much  importance 
and  involving  the  expenditure  of  so  considerable  an  amount  of  money. 

Here  I  may  remark  that  in  order  to  give  the  General  Government  a  clear 
right  of  way  to  effect  this  improvement,  to  remove  all  color  of  control  or  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  commerce  on  the  State,  to  place  it  more  emphatically  in  the 
category  of  those  internal  improvements  that  should  be  made  and  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  State  of  Illinois  to 
cede  to  the  United  States  the  locks  and  dams  in  the  Illinois  River  at  Copperas 
Creek  and  Henry,  together  with  all  privileges  and  appurtenances  belonging 
thereto,  and  also  so  mnch  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  as  the  surveys  and 
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plans  yet  to  be  made  for  continuing  the  improvemnnt  from  Joliet  to  the  lake 
may  determine  to  be  necessary,  with  such  condition  only  as  can  be  accepted. 

I  am  aware  that  the  State,  by  an  act  approved  April  28,  1882,  ceded  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  to  the  United  States,  and  also,  by  act  approved 
May  31,  1887,  ceded  the  locks  and  dams  in  the  Illinois  River.  The  conditions 
of  these  grants,,  however,  were  such  that,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  they 
amount  to  nothing. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  the  statement  of  the  case  from  the  engineer’s  point  of 
view.  It  is  a  plain  problem  of  creating,  or,  rather,  opening  up  anew  what  was 
once  a  great  water-course  between  the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi  River.  In  the 
onward  march  of  this  great  nation,  this  has  been  found  to  be  necessary  for  the 
commercial  interest  of  the  community,  and,  as  is  easily  seen,  for  the  military 
defense  of  the  country. 

The  project  was  conceived  and  agitated  years  ago  by  some  of  the  wisest 
statesmen  our  country  has  produced.  Its  execution  has  been  quietly  going  on, 
entirely  unobserved,  save  by  the  few  friends  who  have  refrained  from  urging 
its  consideration  upon  Congress  out  of  deference  to  the  energetic  exertions  of 
the  friends  of  other  projects  far  less  meritorious,  which  cannot  possibly  reach 
completion  until  this  is  finished. 

By  a  combination  of  circumstances,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which 
is  a  demand  for  lower  rates  of  freight,  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  it  must 
now  go  to  the  front.  Thus  far  the  problem  is  on  a  broad  national  basis.  It  is 
unencumbered  by  any  issue  of  a  local  or  political  character.  No  politician  has 
yet  mounted  it  as  a  hobby  upon  which  to  ride  to  political  preferment.  It  is 
free  from  Chicago  sewage,  and  so  far  as  the  present  object  of  this  Convention 
and  the  best  interests  of  Chicago,  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  United  States 
are  concerned,  as  1  understand  them;  it  should  remain  so.  While  it  includes 
the  most  important  part  of  the  canal  built  by  the  Government,  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  northwest,  it  is  free  from  all  the  local  influences  and  discord¬ 
ant  elements  that  have  been  injected  in  that  problem,  and  it  should  remain  so. 

It  contemplates  no  excessive  flooding  of  bottom  lands  or  destruction  of  ex¬ 
isting  water  power.  No  great  public  improvement  can  be  carriod  into  execu 
tion  without  somewhere  on  its  line  disturbing  the  ancient  condition  of  affairs 
and  perhaps  damaging  the  property  of  private  individuals.  Private  property 
cannot  be  taken  or  destroyed  for  public  use  without  just  compensation,  It 
will  act  as  a  regulator  to  the  freight  rates  on  interstate  and  local  commerce  to 
far  better  effect  than  any  law  that  our  legislators  can  devise.  Its  influence  will 
be  felt  wherever  the  navigable  streams  that  empty  their  waters  into  the  lake# 
or  flow  into  the  Mississippi  River  can  be  found. 

The  discussion  of  the  general  subject  of  the  relative  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion  by  rail  and  by  water  as  it  bears  upon  this  problem,  I  shall  not  enter  upon, 
as  there  are  many  gentlemen  present  who  have  made  this  an  almost  life-long 
study,  and  have  come  prepared  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  tbeir  labors;  nor  will 
l  for  the  same  reason  dwell  upon  the  particular  commercial  advantages  of  the 
proposed  improvement. 

There  is  one  other  point,  however,  in  connection  with  this  subject  that 
should  be  gravely  considered  by  this  Convention,  and  also  by  our  statesmen  in 
Congress,  when  the  subject  is  again  brought  to  the  attention  of  that  body, 
upon  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark.  This  is  the  bearing  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  this  river,  as  new  in  progress,  will  have  upon  the  great  question  of 
Our  national  defenses. 

I  am  not  of  that  number  who  believe  that  the  day  has  come  when  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  national  dispute  will  be  settled  by  peaceful  arbitration.  Among  the 
nations  of  to-day  those  that  are  the  most  respacted  and  enjoy  the  greatest  com¬ 
mercial  supremacy  are  at  the  same  time  in  the  best  condition  to  defend  their 
rights  against  the  encroachments  of  others.  Their  means  of  defense  go  hand- 
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in-hand  with  their  commercial  prosperity.  They  not  only  project  their  internal 
improvements  with  reference  to  national  defense,  bur  they  eagerly  seize  upon 
every  vantage  point  beyond  their  territory  that  will  give  them  control  of  the 
commerce  or  military  movements  of  their  rivals.  By  reason  of  the  utter  de¬ 
fenseless  condition  of  our  country  and  our  inadequate  preparations  for  main- 
tainining  a  position  once  assumed,  by  force  if  necessary,  our  diplomats  are 
placed  at  great  disadvantage.  We  often  lose,  through  this  cause,  commercial 
advantages  that  of  right  should  be  ours.  Why  is  it  that  at  the  present  time, 
when  there  is  a  controversy  going  on  between  ourselves  and  Canada,  with  Eng¬ 
land  at  her  back,  concerning  the  interpretation  of  treaties  and  law’s  made  years 
ago  to  define  certain  fishing  privileges,  that  we  hear  of  British  vessels  of  war 
being  ordered  to  Canadian  wateis;  that  Halifax  is  being  fortified  and  is  to  be 
made  the  headquarters  of  the  British  North  American  squadron;  that  guns  are 
being  sent  to  Esquimault,  the  British  naval  station  on  the  Pacific  coast;  and 
many  other  rumors  of  like  character?  It  is  not  that  either  Canada  or  England 
expects  to  declare  war  upon  us,  but  it  is  just  that  much  weight  thrown  into 
the  argument  in  their  favor.  They  know  that  we  are  now  powerless  and  must 
submit  to  just  such  terms  as  they  demand. 

The  inhabitants  of  France  are  expending  fabulous  sums  of  their  hard- 
earned  savings  in  digging  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  almost  at 
the  very  entrance  of  this  water-way.  At  some  time  in  the  near  future,  either 
this  of  some  oiher  project  for  the  passage  of  ships  across  Central  America  will 
be  an  accomplished  fact. 

This  will  produce  a  change  in  the  established  lines  of  commerce  around 
the  world.  From  a  military  as  well  as  a  commercial  point  of  view,  it  will  be 
a  great  strategic  point,  the  control  of  which  must  remain  with  us.  Already 
foreign  powers  are  taking  positions  around  it.  England  has  established  her¬ 
self  at  Balise  on  the  Peninsula  of  Yucatan,  at  Jamaica  Island  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  Venezuela  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoco,  and  we  hear  of  rumors 
that  Cuba  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  Germany.  And  what  are  we  doing  about 
all  this?  Think  you  that  a  polite  diplomatic  note,  stating  that  such  steps  on 
the  part  of  these  powers  are  regarded  as  “dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety,” 
would  be  of  any  avail  at  this  day,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  France  in  Mexico  at 
the  close  of  our  late  war.  when  we  had  a  million  of  veterans  ready  for  the 
field?  Gradually  every  vantage  point  is  being  taken  up  around  us  until  we  are 
permitted  to  go  beyond  our  own  boundaries  for  trade  and  commerce  only 
through  sufferance  of  some  power  of  the  Old  World.  Is  this  the  way  that  we 
propose  that  the  powers  of  the  Old  World  shall  not  interfere  with  the  affairs 
qf  the  New? 

We  should  bring  our  seacoast  defenses,  which  at  one  time  were,  relative 
to  the  offensive  appliances  that  could  be  brought  against  them,  equal  t6  those 
qf  any  other  country  in  the  world,  out  which  are  now  utterly  worthless,  up  to 
the  standard  of  to-day.  We  should  furnish  our  navy,  whose  personnel  at  all 
times  is  our  glory  and  pride,  with  such  vessels  that  the  flag-ships  of  the  proud¬ 
est  nations  on  the  seas  will  deem  it  an  honor  to  dip  their  colors  to.  We  should 
provide  great  water  highways  through  our  country,  so  that  those  vessels  may 
disappear  from  one  part  of  the  coast  and  reappear  as  if  by  magic  at  another, 
these  great  highways  in  ordinary  peaceful  times  being  lines  of  cheap  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  seaboard  for  products. 

On  our  northern  boundary  we  have  a  large  extent  of  country  occupied  by 
subjects  of  Great  Britain.  This  is  an  active,  enterprising  colony.  In  all 
things  that  affect  their  welfare  and  that  of  the  mother  country  they  are  wide 
awake.  A  large  part  of  the  boundary  line  that  separates  the  two  countries  is 
t.he  chain  of  great  lakes  with  their  connecting  rivers. 

In  1817  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  England, 
limiting  each  party  to  an  insignificant  naval  force  upon  the  lakes.  Lake  On- 
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tario  was  to  have  one  vessel  not  exceeding  100  tons  burden,  and  armed  with 
one  18-pounder  cannon.  The  upper  lakes,  two  vessels,  not  exceeding  like  bur¬ 
dens  each,  and  armed  with  like  force.  At  that  time  the  country  on  both  sides 
was  in  an  undeveloped  condition.  There  was  no  town,  except  perhaps  Detroit, 
on  the  upper  lakes  worthy  of  the  name.  Since  then  everything  except  the 
treaty  is  changed.  Our  neighbors  have  developed  their  country,  and  the  lines 
of  transportation  for  the  products  and  the  means  for  its  defense  to  an  amazing 
extent.  On  our  side  many  cities  and  towns  have  grown  up  upon  the  borders 
of  the  lakes,  enormous  wealth  and  property  have  been  accumulated  in  these, 
which  in  time  of  war  cannot  be  successfully  defended  except  by  vessels  or  ap 
p!ianc«s  on  the  lakes,  of  which  we  at  present  have  none,  and  no  means  are 
provided  for  getting  them  there. 

The  English  have  surmounted  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Falls 
of  Niagara  by  canals  which  are  to  permit  the  passage  of  vessels  drawing  four 
teen  feet  of  water.  This  system  will  permit  many  vessels  now  on  the  British 
naval  list  to  enter  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  proceed 
through  an  unobstructed  passage  to  Chicago  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan. 
I  notice  by  the  papers  recently  that  the  construction  of  a  canal  which  is  to  be 
entirely  upon  Canadian  territory  has  been  commenced,  which  will  enable  ves¬ 
sels  to  pass  from  Lake  Huron  to  Lake  Superior  without  using  the  canal  atSault 
Ste.  Marie. 

The  number  of  vessels  on  the  British  naval  list  to  day  that  could,  in  case 
of  war  between  us  and  England,  or  any  power  allied  to  her,  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  at  Chicago  and  other  large  and  important  centers  of  commerce  and  wealth 
upon  the  American  borders  of  the  lakes  and  demand  contributions  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  or  subject  them  to  the  horrors  of  bombardment,  is  111. 
A  large  portion  of  these  are  armed  with  guns  whose  projectiles  are  capable  of 
penetrating  4£  inches  of  iron  at  a  distance  of  two  miles.  In  the  event  of  war 
it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  England  would  await  the  declaration  before  start¬ 
ing  this  fleet  through  to  the  lakes.  Pending  the  final  exchange  of  diplomatic 
notes  these  would  be  sent  in  all  haste  to  occupy  the  commanding  points  in  the 
line  of  communication. 

The  board  of  distinguished  army  and  navy  officers  and  civilians  author 
ized  by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  8,  1885,  to  examine  and  report  upon 
the  general  state  of  our  military  resources,  speaking  of  the  Welland  Canal,  in 
its  report  says: 

‘  The  object  of  this  canal  is  to  furnish  a  navigable  route  from  the  upper 
lakes  to  Montreal.  When  all  the  canal  and  works  of  this  navigation  are  com¬ 
pleted,  vessels  drawing  13  feet  of  water  will  be  able  to  load  at  any  port  on  the 
lakes  and  proceed  to  Liverpool  without  any  necessity  of  handling  cargo;  while 
the  distance  from  lake  points  by  way  of  Montreal  is  480  miles  less  than  t*  the 
same  port  via  New  York.  In  the  event  of  a  war  with  the  United  States,  this 
system  of  navigation  will  enable  the  British  Government  to  assemble  a  fleet  of 
light-draught  gunboats  with  heavy  rifled  guns,  and  a  fleet  of  torpedo  boats,  of 
which  the  British  navy  have  a  great  number  of  each,  while  the  United  States 
at  present  have  none.”  ******* 

The  British  Government  has  spent  over  $54,000,000  on  the  Welland  Canal, 
and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  it  would  be  left  so  exposed  as  might  be 
inferred.  The  splendid  railroad  communication,  the  commercial  and  naval 
supremacy  on  the  lakes  possessed  by  the  British  would  enable  them  to  concen¬ 
trate  such  a  force  with  ordnance  and  war  materials  as  to  render  the  approaches 
by  a  hastily  fcrmed,  undisciplined  and  poorly  equipped  force  of  Americans 
(such  only  being  available)  practically  impassable. 

In  the  report  of  the  Hou^e  Military  Committee,  1862,  it  is  said: 

“The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  prohibited  by  treaty  stipulations 
from  building  or  keeping  afloet  a  fleet  of  war  vessels  upon  the  lakes.  At  the 
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same  time  on  the  shores  of  these  lakes  the  United  States  have  many  wealthy 
cities  and  towns,  and  upon  their  waters  an  immense  commerce.  These  are  un¬ 
protected  by  any  defenses  worthy  of  special  notice,  but  are  as  open  to  incur¬ 
sion  as  was  Mexico  when  invaded  by  Cortez. 

“A  small  fleet  of  light  draught,  heavy-armored  gunboats  could,  in  one 
month,  despite  of  any  opposition  that  could  be  made  by  extemporized  bat¬ 
teries,  pass  up  the  St:  Lawrence  into  the  lakes,  and  shell  every  town  and  city 
from  Ogdensburg  to  Chicago.  At  one  blow  it  could  sweep  our  commerce  from 
the  entire  chain  of  waters.  To  be  able  to  strike  a  blow  so  effective  Great 
Britain  constructed  a  canal  around  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  By  this  single  stroke 
the  entire  chain  of  lakes  was  opened  to  all  British  light  draught  ocean  vessels. 
Perceiving  our  ability  to  erect  works  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  that  might  com¬ 
mand  its  channel,  and  thus  neutralize  all  they  have  done,  Great  Britain  dug  a 
canal  from  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  river  but  beyond 
the  reach  of  American  guns,  to  a  point  on  the  St.  Lawrence  below,  beyond 
American  jurisdiction,  thus  securing  a  channel  to  and  from  the  lakes  out  of 
our  reach.  Occupied  by  our  vast  commercial  enterprises  and  by  violent  party 
conflict,  our  people  failed  to  notice  at  the  time  that  the  safety  of  our  entire 
northern  frontier  has  been  destroyed  by  the  digging  of  two  short  canals.  Near 
the  head  of  the  St.  Lawrence  the  British,  to  complete  their  supremacy  on  the 
lakes,  have  built  a  large  naval  depot  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  vest  els, 
and  a  very  strong  fort  to  protect  the  depot  and  the  outlets  of  the  lake —  a  fort 
which  cannot  be  reduced,  it  is  supposed  by  them,  except  by  regular  approaches. 
The  result  of  this  is,  that  in  the  absence  of  ships  of  war  on  the  lakes  and  of 
means  to  convey  them  there  from  the  ocean,  the  United  States,  upon  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  a  war,  would,  without  navy  yards  and  suitable  docks,  have  to  com 
mence  the  building  of  a  fleet  upon  Lake  Ontario  and  another  upon  the  upper 
lakes.  At  the  same  time  England,  possessing  a  naval  depot  at  the  entrance  to 
to  this  system  of  waters,  can  forestall  us  in  our  attempts,  both  offensive  and 
defensive.” 

What  should  we  do  to  offset  all  these  military  and  commercial  advantages 
that  are  now  on  the  side  of  our  neighbor,  and  at  the  same  time  give  us  the 
supremacy  that  our  resources  should  command?  My  answer  is,  fortify  our 
seacoast,  build  up  a  navy  worthy  of  our  country,  enlarge  the  Erie  Canal,  make 
another  from  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan, 
and  continue  the  improvement  of  the  Illinois  River  to  the  same,  thus  giving  us 
an  uninterrupted  water-way  for  large  vessels  through  the  heart  of  the  country 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  northern  lakes  and  thence  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Our  duty  now  is  to  consider  but  one  short  link,  already  partly  forged,  in 
this  great  chain.  No  one  will  deny  that  it  is  national  in  its  importance  and 
deserving  of  he  hearty  support  of  the  Government. 

Let  not  our  proceedings  assume  such  a  shape  as  will  take  from  it  this  dis¬ 
tinctive  character.  The  conclusions  from  our  deliberations  should  so  strengthen 
the  position  of  our  representatives  in  Congress  that  when  they  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  their  fellow-members  to  the  importance  of  this  long  neglected  work,  it 
may  be  from  a  plane  of  national  statesmanship,  unencumbered  by  any  question 
of  a  local  interest. 

On  motion  of  Judge  S.  S.  Page  of  Peoria,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
to  Major  Handbury  for  his  address  to  the  Convention. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  J.  M.  Miller  of  Stark,  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
were  requested  to  meet  at  7  o’clock  this  evening,  and  report  to  this  Convention 
to-morrow  morning  at  9  o’clock. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  until  9  o’clock,  October  12,  1887. 
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9  o’clock  a.  m.,  October  12,  1887. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  Governor  Oglesby  in  the  chair. 

The  Chair  —  I  am  informed  that  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  will  not 
be  ready  to  report  before  10  o’clock. 

Senator  Whiting  of  Bureau — There  being  nothing  before  the  Convention, 
I  think  we  would  all  be  pleased  to  hear  from  Mr.  Dore  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Dore  then  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows: 

SPEECH  OF  J.  O.  DORE,  CHICAGO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  Representatives  of  the  great 
corn  and  wheat  field  of  America,  I  may  say  of  the  world. 

You  have  met  in  respose  to  a  call  for  a  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
expression  to  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  on  the  proposed  improvement  connect¬ 
ing  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Mississippi  River,  via  the  Illinois  and 
Desplainee  Rivers  to  Joliet,  and  a  wide  and  deep  Canal,  (that  is  wide  enough  and 
deep  enough  for  steam  navigation)  from  Joliet  to  Lake  Michigan;  and  also  to  or¬ 
ganize  an  efficient  and  harmonious  plan  to  place  the  great  merits  and  urgent 
necessity  of  the  improvement  sought  advantageously  before  the  coming  session 
of  Congress. 

It  is  easy  to  give  expression  to  the  sentiment  of  the  people  directly  interested, 
touching  the  urgent  necessity  for  these  improvements.  This  can  be  done  by 
resolutions.  And  I  know  of  no  better  way  of  placing  the  great  merit  and  urgent 
necessity  for  said  improvements  advantageously  before  the  coming  session  of 
Congress,  than  by  an  array  of  indisputable  facts  and  figures  showing  our  natural 
advantages;  what  is  indispensable  to  make  them  available;  what  has  been  gained 
by  similar  improvements  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  what  has  been  lost  to 
us  by  like  improvements  in  foreign  countries  competing  with  our  own. 

What  is  proposed  in  the  call  for  this  Convention,  is  no  new  scheme,  but  a 
work  already  begun,  and  constitutes  a  part  of  a  great  system  of  improvements  of 
western  water  ways,  and  is,  in  no  sense,  antagonistic  or  prejudicial  to  any  of  them. 

The  completion  of  the  improvements  contemplated  in  the  call  Would  supply 
the  now  missing  link  to  the  complete  steam  navigation  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  New  York,  or  Montreal,  via  the  Mississippi  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  world  no  where  else  affords  so  great  natural  facilities  for  internal  com¬ 
merce,  with  so  few  and  so  small  obstructions. 

The  question  is,  shall  the  obstructions  be  removed  without  unnecessary  de¬ 
lay?  The  Treasury  is  overflowing.  Politicians,  merchants  and  bankers  are  in¬ 
quiring  what  shall  be  done  with  the  money? 

Why  not  assume  as  the  English  Parliament  did,  that  cheaper  transport  must 
be  in  the  public  interest;  and  make  the  necessary  improvements  to  make  it 
cheaper.  How  great  the  necessity  ! 

Our  corn  and  wheat  field  is  greater  than  the  Empires  of  France,  and  Ger¬ 
many  combined. 

It  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  population  far  greater  than  both  those  Empires. 
Its  manufacturers  are  already  great;  and  it  contains  all  the  natural  requisite* 
for  their  unlimited  extension. 

The  commerce  of  a  country,  or  section  of  country,  is  now,  and  will  continue 
ip  be  commensurate  with  the  people  and  their  productions. 

What  limits  our  production  now  ?  The  cost  of  transport.  Our  markets  are 
in  distant  states  on  the  seaboard  and  in  foreign  countries. 

The  cost  of  transport,  therefore,  has  become  the  great,  the  paramount  ques¬ 
tion;  the  question  which  now  determines  the  compensation  of  labor,  and  in  great 
measure  determines  the  value  of  every  acre  of  wheat  and  corn  producing  land  in 
the  west  and  northwest. 

If  the  cost  of  transport  could  be  reduced  to  nothing,  or  greater  fertility  of 
*oil,  superior- husbandry,  and  usual  abundant  rainfall,  would  enable  us,  un¬ 
questionably,  to  distance  all  competitors,  and  control  the  cereal  markets  of  the 
world. 

Is  it  not  evident  therefore,  that  the  nearer  to  zero  tran  sport  charges  can  be 
reduced,  the  nearer  we  shall  come  to  controlling  the  markets  of  the  world  ? 

The  great  desideratum  therefore,  is  the  minimum  cost  of  transport.  It  is  ad 
mitted,  this  is  attainable  by  water  only. 


Within  the  last  twenty-live  (25)  years  great  improvements  have  been  made  in 
facilities  for  transport  on  land  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

Large  engines  have  taken  the  place  of  small  ones  on  the  railroads:  road  beds 
bave  been  ballasted;  steel  rails  have  been  substituted  for  iron  rails;  freight  cars 
have  been  doubled  in  capacity;  and  on  all  the  great  commercial  routes  double 
tracks  have  been  constructed.  On  the  Great  Lakes,  harbors  have  been  enlarged 
and  deepened,  and  navigation  from  one  Lake  to  another  has  been  made  free  by 
the  improvement  of  St.  Mary’s  Falls  Canal,  by  making  a  channel  broad  and  deep 
through  the  St.  Clair  flats,  and  deepening  the  Limekiln  Crossing  in  the  Detroit 
River. 

And  Canada  has  enlarged  and  re-enlarged,  and  is  enlarging  again  the  Well¬ 
and  Canal  connecting  Lake  Erie  with  Lake  Ontario. 

Large  vessels  have  taken  the  place  of  small  ones;  and  steam  has  been  substi¬ 
tuted  for  sails;  the  result  is  greater  speed  and  great  reduction  in  freight  charges 
On  both  land  and  water;  and  this  is  specially  noticeable  on  railroads  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  water. 

The  average  freight  per  bushel  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  by  water,  in 
1861  was  11.55  cts.;  1881  was  3.40  cts.;  1883  was  also  3.40  cts.;  a  reduction  of 
3.13  cts.  per  bushel.  (See  Douglas’  Report,  Assistant  Eengineer,  Department 
Railways  and  Canals,  Canada,  1884.) 

During  this  peorion  the  divertion  of  the  cereals  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Boston  and  Montreal,  by  the  railroads  and  the  enlarged  Welland  Canal  induced 
the  Legislature  of  New  York  to  abolish  the  tariff  on  the  cereals  on  the  Erie  Canal, 
amounting  to  six  (6)  cents  per  bushel.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  by  improvements 
of  Lake  navigation  and  abolition  of  toll  on  the  Erie  Canal,  fourteen  (14)  cents  per 
bushel  have  been  saved  to  producer  and  consumer,  by  diminution  in  cost  tf 
transportation  by  water  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  to  New  York. 

Nimmos’ Report  on  Internal  Revenue  for  1880,  shows  an  average  reduction  in 
freight  per  ton,  per  mile,  from  1870  to  1880  on  both  canals  and  railroads  of  50  per 
dent,  or  one-half. 

It  was  this  great  reduction  in  freight,  made  possible  by  the  improvements 
named,  that  enabled  this  country  to  increase  its  exports  of  wheat  and  corn  to  284 
millions  bushels,  valued  at  288  millons  of  dollars,  (35  per  cent,  of  the  entire  ex¬ 
ports  of  the  couutry)  in  ths  year  1880. 

In  1869  the  Suez  Canal  was  opened.  This  canal  was  not  built  in  the  interest 
of  American  farmers. 

The  Suez  Canal  made  navigation  from  Cawnpore,  900  miles  up  the  Ganges, 
Complete  for  large  vessels  with  full  cargoes  to  London  and  Liverpool,  without 
breaking  bulk.  Then  commenced  the  rapid  development  of  the  country  in  the 
production  of  wheat,  stimulated  by  enormous  government  expenditures  for  the 
construction  of  canals  used  for  both  irrigation  and  transport.  Capital  outlay  to 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1882-3,  for  canals  only,  was  $103,800,000;  as  much  at  that 
date,  within  $2,000,000,  as  this  entire  country  had  expended  on  all  its  internal  and 
and  external  improvements,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Government  to  that  date. 

In  1879  a  limit  of  twelve  (12)  and  one-half  millions  dollars  was  fixed  as  the 
maximum  sum  to  be  borrowed  in  a  single  year  on  account  of  public  works,  which 
might  be  appropriated  at  the  discretion  of  the  Government  between  railways  and 
navigation.  If  this  annual  expenditure  has  been  continued  during  the  last  four 
years,  50  millions  more  have  been  added  to  expenditures  for  public  improvements. 
But  mark  this,  although  a  limit  was  fixed  to  the  amount  that  might  be  expended, 
if  the  amount  so  spent  was  provided  for  out  of  the  current  revenue  of  the  year. 
Nor  is  this  ail  that  the  Government  has  done  and  is  doing.  It  fosters,  and  sub¬ 
sidizes,  and  owns  railroads. 

State  investment  in  railroads  in  1883  was  $156,800,000.  Government  or  state 
loss  on  railroads  in  twenty-four  years,  that  is,  from  1859  to  1883,  was  $124,750,O0Q, 
or  twenty  millions  more  than  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  expended 
for  public  improvements  internal  and  external  to  that  date,  viz  1883. 

All  this  great  expenditure  and  great  loss  was  in  the  interest  of  cheap  trans¬ 
port.  The  indirect  benefit,  doubtless  was  considered  greater  than  the  direct  loss. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  India  wheat  under  such  Government  encouragement 
in  cheap  transport,  should  in  the  course  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years  flood  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  Great  Britain  and  Western  Europe,  at  a  less  figure  than  it  can  be  afforded 
from  the  United  States  ? 
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Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  cereal  exports  should  drop  in  value  from  $288  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  1880,  to  $208  millions  in  1883,  to  $162  millions  in  1884,  to  $160 
millions  in  1885,  and  $126  millions  in  1886  a  loss  of  162  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
value  of  our  cereal  exports  in  six  years  ?  Five  years  more  of  loss  at  the  same 
average  rate,  and  the  cereal  exports  af  the  United  States  maybe  reckoned  among 
the  things  that  were. 

India  is  not  alone  in  vast  expenditures  for  internal  improvements.  France 
in  1879,  passed  a  law  requiring  all  canals  in  that  conuntry,  classed  as  principal 
lines  of  communication,  to  be  deepened  to  the  7ft.,  4in.  The  mileage  of  French 
canals  completed  was  7,069,  projected  to  be  completed  1813.  Total  8,882  miles. 
Cost  of  those  completed  $218  millions,  estimated  cost  or  those  to  be  completed 
$200  millions  more. 

Internal  improvements  in  Russia  and  Germany,  are  on  a  similar  scale  to 
those  of  France,  far  beyond  anything  contemplated  by  Government  in  this 
country. 

The  advantages  gained  in  cost  of  transport  by  improvements  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  abolition  of  tolls  on  the  Erie  Canal,  have  long  since  been  over¬ 
balanced. 

We  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people,  and  especially  in  the  interest  of  cultiva¬ 
tors  of  the  soil,  have  met  to  organize  a  plan  to  so  present  the  subject  to  the 
improvement  of  our  western  water  ways,  (and  especially  of  the  improvement  con¬ 
templated  in  the  call  for  this  convention)  before  the  coming  session  in  Congress, 
in  such  manner  as  shall  induce  Congress  if  possible  to  make  appropriation  for 
their  more  rapid  construction,  without  delay,  on  a  i  cale  that  will  enable  us  at  no 
distant  day  to  compete  with  our  competitors  in  foreign  countries;  and  at  the  same 
time  supply  our  home  markets  at  prices  correspondingly  cheap,  as  we  supply  the 
markets  abroad. 

The  call  for  this  convention  assumes,  that  to  connect  Lake  Michigan  with 
the  Mississippi,  via  the  Illinois  and  Desplains  Rivers,  it  will  be  necessary  to  con¬ 
struct  a  canal  wide  and  deep  enough  for  a  steamboat  navigation  from  Joliet  to 
Lake  Michigan. 

This  would  be  the  commencement  of  the  improvement  of  canals,  (so  long  ne¬ 
glected,)  in  this  country  and  the  means  of  transport  over  them,  on  a  scale  similar 
to  the  improvements  for  transport  by  rail  and  on  the  Great  Lakes,  already  men¬ 
tioned. 

It  is  proposed  that  Canals  shall  be  made  broader  and  deeper,  tow  paths 
abolished,  that  small  boats  shall  give  way  to  large  ones,  and  steam  power  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  animal  power. 

Joliet  is  forty  miles  from  the  Lake. 

Congress  has  been  slow  to  make  appropriations  for  the  construction  of 
Canals.  Members  wishing  to  defeat  an  appropriation  for  a  Canal,  are  alarmed 
lest  such  an  appropriation  shall  be  in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

But  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  no  member  has  ever  been  afflicted  with  any 
scruples  as  to  violation  of  the  Constitution  with  regard  to  an  appropriation  for 
improvement  in  his  own  district.  The  logic  for  a  Canal  forty  or  fifty  miles  long 
if  necessary  to  connect  navigable  portions  of  the  same  River,  and  condemn  as  un¬ 
constitutional,  an  appropriation  for  a  Canal  tern  miles  long  to  connect  two  great 
navigable  channels,  however  long  and  important,  provided  they  are  not  parts  of 
a  continuous  River. 

Such  has  been  the  cry  against  the  Hennepin  Canal  to  connect  the  Mississippi 
and  Illinois  Rivers.  The  Mississippi  flows  south. 

The  Hennepin  would  strike  the  Mississippi  at  nearly  right  angles,  and  thus 
give  all  that  section  of  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  between  Quincy  and  St. 
Paul,  an  area  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  suare  mile,  the  advantage  of 
cheaper  transport,  because  it  would  be  everybody’s  privilege  to  ship  to  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  thence  by  the  Hennepin  to  Lake  Michigan. 

If  the  railroads  should  choose  to  take  freight  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  or  Lake  Michigan,  they  would  take  it  at  water  rates.  This  would  appear 
to  regulate  commerce  in  the  interest  of  production,  and  for  this  reason  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  constitutional. 

Many  members  of  Congress,  and  even  writers  for  newspapers  unwittingly 
ask,  why  the  state  of  Illinois  does  not  build  the  Hennepin  Canal.  Members  from 
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the  northwest,  never  ask  this  question;  they  are  too  familiar  with  the  boundary 
lines  of  Illinois. 

The  truth  is,  the  projected  Hennepin  is  nearly  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
state.  The  state  of  Illinois  contains  fifty-six  thousand  square  miles;  not  one-, 
tenth  part  of  which  would  derive  the  least  direct  benefit  from  said  Canal,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  neither  productd  for  sale,  or  products  purchased  for  consump¬ 
tion  by  the  people  of  the  state,  would  pass  through  it,  if  built. 

The  locks  and  dams  in  the  Illinois  Biver  built  by  the  state,  have  been  ten¬ 
dered  to  the  United  States  by  our  Legislature,  as  recommended  by  the  Board  of 
Government  Engineers,  appointed  by  Congress  to  locate  the  western  terminus  of 
the  Hennepin  Canal,  and  to  advise  Congress  of  its  com  nercial  importance. 

In  their  judgment,  the  commercial  importance  of  said  Canal  is  great,  and 
that  it  should  be  built;  and  they  have  so  reportod  to  Congress. 

The  donation  of  said  locks  and  dams  being  the  only  prerequisite. 

And  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  said  Engineers,  an  appro¬ 
priation  was  included  in  the  last  general  appropriation  with  a  view  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  said  Canal.  And  had  the  President  signed  said  appropriation  bilk 
the  Hennepin  would  be  in  course  of  construction  now.  Nevertheless,  the  Canal 
will  be  built. 

And  when  Lake  Michigan  shall  be  connected  with  the  Mississippi  by  com¬ 
pletion  of  improvements  contemplated  in  the  call  for  this  convention,  three-fifths 
of  the  entire  rout  of  the  Hennepin,  from  Bock  Island,  Watertown,  or  Marias  d* 
Osier,  to  Lake  Michigan  will  have  been  completed.  The  advocates  of  the  Hen¬ 
nepin,  alwTays  and  everywhere,  include  these  improvements  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Hennepin.  Indeed  a  steamboat  channel,  such  as  the  Hennepin  is  intended 
to  be,  from  a  point  at  or  near  Bock  Island  to  the  Illinois  Biver  would  be  utterly 
useless  without  these  improvements 

The  wrealth  of  the  United  States  in  1850,  was  estimated  at  7  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  in  1860  at  10  billions,  in  1870.  at  30  billions,  in  1880,  at  44  billions. 

It  cannot  now  be  less  than  55  billions.  Therefore  let  Congress  be  pressed 
for  appropriations  for  the  early  completion  of  these  improvements,  and  the  fur¬ 
ther  construction  of  the  Hennepin  Canal,  for  the  continued  improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Mis  ouri  Bivers,  and  other  waterways  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  urgent  demands  of  commerce,  the 
financial  condition  of  the  public  treasury,  and  the  greatly  increased  wealth  of  the 
nation  : 

1st.  That  bread  may  be  cheaper  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  than 
can  be  afforded  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

2nd.  For  the  encouragement  of  agricultural  labor,  now  poorly  paid. 

3rd.  That  the  wheat  and  corn  producing  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  may  not  be  depreciated  in  value  for  want  of  the  cheapest  means 
of  transport  and  foreign  markets. 

4th.  That  the  magnitude  of  the  foreign  exports  of  the  United  State,  in 
which  every  state  of  the  Union  is  specially  interested,  may  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  diminiseh,  but  regained  and  increased. 

- o - 

Ex  Governor  Bross  of  Cook  County  next  obtained  the  floor  and  said 

EX-GOVERNOR  BUOS8. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  submit  that  the  arguments  for  this  great  improvement 
which  we  ask  to  connect  the  great  lakes  with  New  Orleans  by  steamboat  navi¬ 
gation  have  already  been  closed.  I  have  attended,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
every  convention  that  had  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  water  ways  of 
the  Great  West,  and  I  must  say  that  every  one  of  those  conventions,  as  far  as 
my  judgment  goes,  has  given  an  immense  array  of  facts  to  show  that  not  only 
these  great  water-ways  could  be  improved,  but  that  they  ought  to  be  improved, 
and  improved  at  the  expense  of  the  nation.  After  listening  to  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Dore,  who  has  been  investigating  this  subject  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  who  can  gainsay  the  fact  that  the  arguments  for  the  completion  of  these 
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great  water- ways  are  closed,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  to  get  the  attention  of  the 
Country  and  the  ear  and  eye  of  the  members  of  Congress,  if  they  have  any  pa¬ 
triotism  about  them,  to  convince  them  that  these  great  works  ought  to  be  un¬ 
dertaken  and  completed  as  fast  as  men  and  money  can  do  it?  (Applause.)  The 
main  thing  needed  now  is  to  lay  these  facts  again  and  again  before  the  mem 
hers  of  Congress,  as  you  and  your  associates  are  doing,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  con 
vince  them  that  they  must  make  these  appropriations:  and,  if  the  very  large 
and  expansive  man  who  is  now  traveling  through  this  Great  West  had  not  suf¬ 
fered  the  bill  to  die  in  his  hands,  we  should  already  have  had  this  great  work 
tn  active  preparation  for  completion.  (Hisses  and  applause.)  I  hope  very 
much  that  after  his  journey  through  these  western  prairies,  and  having  seen  our 
great  rivers,  he  will  be  convinced  that,  if  only  once  in  his  life,  he  made  a  great 
mistake  in  not  signing  the  bill.  Perhaps  he  will  find  that  out  some  time  or 
other  before  he  gets  around  the  circle.  (Hisses  and  cries  of  “Is  this  a  political 
measure?”)  I  will  take  that  back.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  anything  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  nature.  That  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue  —  I  ought  to  have  known  better. 
Now  are  we  on  good  terms  again? 

What  I  wish  to  bring  before  this  Convention  and  the  members  of  Congress 
is  simply  this:  that  the  State  of  Illinois  is  paying  into  the  public  treasury 
$23,000,000  every  year  from  her  private  purse,  and  all  I  would  ask  would  be 
that  Congress  would  allow  as  an  appropriation  for  this  great  improvement  what 
the  City  of  Peoria  pays  as  internal  revenue  to  the  Government,  if  they  allow 
it  for  only  four  or  five  years.  Can  somebody  tell  me  how  much  internal  rev 
enue  Peoria  pays  this  year? 

A  voice — $14,000,000. 

I  would  be  satisfied  with  one-half  of  it.  Now  let  our  representatives  go 
before  Congress  and  place  that  statement  before  them,  and  let  them  say  that, 
aside  from  all  political  considerations,  we  demand  one-half  of  Vliat  the  City 
of  Peoria  pays  to  the  Government  to  complete  this  great  water-way  to  the 
lakes:  Is  not  that  common  sense?  Can  any  man  in  Congress  deny  us  that 
request,  when  we  propose  to  pay  and  leave  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  two  or 
three  times  that  much  every  year  if  they  will  allow  this  great  water-way  to  be 
completed  to  yonder  lake? 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  present  any  other  facts.  I  wish  sim 
ply  to  say  once  more  that  for  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  been  connected  with 
these  conventions,  and  I  wish  once  more  to  implore  Congress  in  behalf  of  our 
•Great  Northwest,  that  it  will  give  us  the  appropriations  necessary  to  complete 
this  great  water-way  from  the  Gulf  to  the  lakes;  that  a  water-way  from  New 
Osleans  to  New  York  may  be  opened  through  the  center  of  the  continent  where 
the  people  of  this  Great  West  —  the  10, 000, 000  now  here,  and  the  100,000,000 
that  will  be  here  in  the  lifetime  of  a  child  born  to-day  —  that  these  improve¬ 
ments  may  be  made,  so  that  the  people  of  this  Great  Northwest  may  be  able  to 
send  their  produce  to  all  sections  of  Europe,  where  men  are  hungry  and  asking 
for  bread  and  meat,  and  where  they  are  ready  to  pay  for  it  provided  they  can 
get  it  at  reasonable  prices. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  all,  each  for  himself,  try  the  best  we  can  to 
influeace  every  member  of  Congress  and  teach  him  te  know  what  the  Great 
West  wants  and  the  reasons  they  want  it.  Will  they  not  give  us  down  in  Wash¬ 
ington  what  we  need?  Will  the  gentlemen  just  take  notice  that,  when  the  cen¬ 
sus  of  1890  is  made,  if  they  don't  give  it  to  us  we  will  take  it?  We  will  go 
down  there  to  Congress  with  our  representatives  and  say  we  want  this,  and  we 
will  get  it.  Why?  Because  we  will  have  the  power  to  take  it  if  they  do  not 
give  it  to  us,  and  they  will  give  it  to  us  with  a  blessing  if  they  know  that  we 
have  the  power  to  take  it.  I  tell  you  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  persuasive  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  fact  of  having  the  power  to  do  what  we  ask  them  to  do  for  us;  and 
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if  they  know  we  have  the  power  they  will  submit  with  a  good  grace  and  do 
what  we  need  done.  (Applause.) 

judge  j.  w.  CEAPP. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  I  have  been  commis¬ 
sioned  bp  the  City  of  Memphis  —  by  the  Merchants’  Exchange  of  that  city  and 
by  the  Executive  Committee  for  Tennessee  of  the  Association  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Western  Water-ways,  as  a  delegate  to  this  Convention,  to  indicate  the 
deep  concern  that  these  citizens  whom  I  represent  feel  in  the  subject  matter  of 
vour  deliberations  and  in  every  object  or  enterprise  that  has  for  its  end  the 
improvement  of  the  resources  of  this  great  valley. 

The  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  interests  represented  here  cannot  be 
exaggerated,  and  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  here  have  shown  that 
vou  have  men  in  your  midst  complete  masters  of  the  subject.  It  is  not  my 
intention  at  all  to  follow  in  this  discussion.  I  know  there  is  an  impatience  ex¬ 
isting  now  in  this  body,  and  soon  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  will  be  ready 
to  report.  But,  Mr.  President,  will  you  pardon  me  for  remarking  that  I  was 
profoundly  impressed  with  one  view  presented  in  your  remarks  as  to  how  far 
this  river  and  its  tributaries  constituted  a  political  factor  giving  the  surest 
guarantee  for  the  stability,  safety  and  perpetuity  of  this  Union.  (Applause.) 
The  practicability  —  allow  me  to  remark — of  a  complete  dissolution  of  th$ 
Union  was  a  problem  that  no  thoughtful  man  of  the  South  wai  able  to  solve 
during  the  pendency  of  the  late  war,  and  of  my  personal  and  official  knowledge 
I  can  state  that  there  was  no  problem  that  so  much  perplexed  and  embarrassed 
the  Confederate  Congress.  Through  the  very  heart  of  the  proposed  Confed¬ 
eracy  ran  this  mighty  river  —  a  river  that  constituted  then  the  only  natural 
Cutlet  for  the  vast  and  ever  increasing  commerce  of  this  valley.  We  knew 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  portion  of  this 
valley  consent  to  the  hostile  occupancy  and  appropriation  of  the  lower  portion 
of  it  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  nor  could  they  be  induced  to  tolerate 
any  obstruction  to  its  free  navigation,  whilst  at  the  same  time  that  interrupted 
navigation  would  constitute  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  safety  and  stability  of 
any  Government  that  the  Southern  States  might  establish.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  no  effort  was  spared  on  our  part  to  obtain  the  concurrence  and 
co-operation  of  the  Northwestern  States,  and  when  that  failed  the  most  san¬ 
guine  of  us  could  see  no  clear  pathway  through  the  perplexities  of  the  future. 
As  we  looked  upon  this  colossal  river,  as  remarked  by  your  President,  the  em¬ 
blem  and  creation  of  Almighty  Power,  stretching  its  giant  arms  and  its  count 
less  tributaries,  winding  itself  about  and  binding  into  one  with  its  crystal  cords 
more  than  half  of  a  continent,  it  seemed  in  its  sublime  and  ceaseless  flow  to 
constitute  a  perpetual  rebuke  and  barrier  to  dismemberment.  (Applause.) 

Under  these  circumstances,  my  fellow-citizens,  I  as  a  Southern  man  appeal 
to  you  as  men —  while  we  would  be  derelict  to  ourseives  and  our  posterity  and 
would  merit  the  contempt  and  scorn  of  every  manly  heart  here  and  elsewhere  if 
we  turned  our  backs  and  ceased  to  venerate  and  honor  both  the  living  and  the 
dead,  those  who  as  our  representatives  stood  in  the  deadly  breach  and  perilled 
their  all  in  that  calamitous  conflict,  I  say  that  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge, 
already,  that  God  was  wiser  than  we.  (Applause.)  We  are  ready  to  admit 
that  His  almighty  hand  interposed  to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  the  project 
which  we  desired,  in  order  that  He  might  preserve  unmutilated  here  the  great¬ 
est  theater  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  for  the  rights  of  man  and  the  evolution 
and  development  of  his  noblest  faculties.  And  I  say  now,  that  those  who  dia 
played  the  most  valor  in  opposing  the  flag  of  the  Union  are  now  ready  to  man 
ifest  equal  heroism  in  vindicating  its  honor  and  maintaining  its  supremacy. 
(Applause.) 

And  will  you  pardon  me,  fellow-citizens  and  Mr.  President,  if  I  allude  to  a 
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little  incident,  trivial  to  be  regarded  in  itself,  which  has  been  made  to  assure# 
an  importance  that  we  think  does  not  bolong  to  it?  At  the  South  we  hav# 
never  sought  nor  desired  a  return  of  the  flags  captured  by  the  Union  soldiers 
in  battle.  So  far  from  that,  we  are  more  than  willing  to  deliver  to  those  who 
tonveyed  them  those  that  were  won  from  your  troops  by  the  Confederate 
forces,  We  desire  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  They  are  both  stained  with 
fraternal  blood  and  can  only  serve  to  keep  alive  sorrowful  memories  and  per¬ 
petuate  bad  feeling.  And  we  would  desire  further,  that  that  bloody  undergar 
ment  which  has  been  made  to  figure  so  conspicuously  in  politics  should  be 
■quietly  folded  up  and  laid  aside  forever.  (Applause  and  laughter.)  Whatever 
may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  there  has  not  been  since  the  last  gun  was  fired  or 
since  the  echo  of  that  gun  died  away  during  the  war  —  there  has  not  been  a 
murmur  of  disloyalty  or  discontent  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
South.  (Cries  of  “Good,  good,”  and  applause.)  We  accepted  the  situation  in 
good  faith,  and  we  mean  to  preserve  it  as  honorable  men.  (Cries  of  “Good,” 
and  applause.) 

And  now  we  come  to  bind  ourselves  together  with  these  cords  that  God  in 
His  providence  has  brought  and  communicated  for  our  benefit.  It  is  the  de¬ 
maud  of  this  Mississippi  Valley  upon  the  Federal  Government  for  all  necessary 
assistance  in  the  importation  or  transportation  of  its  commodities  to  the  sea- 
coast  where  it  may  have  that  ocean  navigation  that  may  carry  it  to  its  ultimate 
destination.  The  demand  is  so  clear  and  just  that  nothing  is  necessary  in  order 
to  command  recognition  and  belief  on  the  part  of  your  servants  at  Washington 
but  that  wre,  the  people  of  this  valley,  shall  present  a  unanimous  and  unbroken 
front.  (Applause.)  You  represent  here  a  portion  of  that  great  interest.  You 
are  aware  that  in  the  City  of  Memphis,  on  the  20th  of  this  month,  we  have  a 
call  for  a  convention  there  representing  the  interests  of  the  great  Father  of 
Waters  and  his  tributaries.  In  this  case  the  paradoxical  problem  is  verified 
that  the  child  is  father  to  the  man,  because  it  is  these  tributaries  that  consti¬ 
tute  the  Father  of  Waters.  We  intend  to  hold  a  convention  there  which  we 
expect  to  be  a  large  representative  body  of  all  the  great  interests  of  this  val¬ 
ley.  I  am  authorized  and  requested  by  my  constituents  to  invite  you  gentle¬ 
men —  and  I  have  never  seen  a  body  of  men  it  has  given  me  more  pleasure  to 
invite.  I  say  this  wish  all  candor:  that  of  all  the  numerous  bodies  of  repre¬ 
sentative  men  and  popular  assemblies  that  I  have  been  a  member  of,  I  have 
never  seen  a  body  ©f  men  that  seemed  more  appreciative  of  their  interests  and 
the  purpose  and  business  interests  that  have  brought  them  together.  We  want 
ns  many  of  you  as  possible  —  all  of  you  if  you  will  —  to  come  down  there  and 
pay  us  a  visit  and  identify  yourselves  with  us  and  let  us  identify  ourselves 
with  you.  The  better  we  know  one  another  the  better  we  shall  like  one  an¬ 
other.  We  realize  that  fact.  We  have  thrown  our  doors  open;  the  latch¬ 
string  is  hanging  on  the  outside;  and  every  man  is  welcome  from  the  northern 
side  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac,  every  man  that  comes  there  with  the  honest  pur¬ 
pose  to  identify  himself  with  us  and  aid  us  in  developing  those  grand  resources 
that  have  hitherto  remained  undeveloped — for  slavery  had  cast  its  mantle 
over  all  —  and  the  South  is  infinitely  more  able  to  take  care  of  herself  to-day 
than  when  encumbered  with  that  institution.  I  state  to  you,  and  I  know  it  t£> 
be  a  fact,  there  is  not  a  thoughtful  man  within  my  knowledge  in  the  South 
that  would  to  day,  if  the  opportunity  was  offered,  under  any  circumstances, 
consent  to  a  restitution  of  that  institution.  If  it  was  an  emancipation  to  thi 
black  man,  it  was  an  infinitely  greater  emancipation  to  the  white  man  of  the 
South,  and  we  recognize  the  hand  of  God  in  that  blessing,  too.  It  was  a  bless¬ 
ing  that  came  in  disguise,  and  one  that  clothed  us  with  deep  affliction,  but  w# 
recognize  now  again  that  God  in  that  matter  was  wiser  than  we.  (Applause.) 

Now  to  those  who  come  to  the  convention  at  Memphis  lean  promise  amplfr 
and  hearty  welcome.  You  will  find  yourselves  in  the  midst  «f  the  busiest  city 
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its  size  on  the  continent —  a  city  that  since  it  was  desolated  by  the  terrible 
pestilence  of  1878  has  more  than  doubled  its  population;  whose  sanitary  con¬ 
dition  to  day  will  compare  with  that  of  any  city  in  the  country  unless  it  b« 
this  beautiful  city  of  Peoria;  a  city  whose  annual  trade  in  the  item  of  cotton 
alone  amounts  to  between  thirty  and  forty  millions  of  dollars;  the  aggregate  of 
whose  wholesale  and  jobbing  trade  during  the  last  commercial  year  amounted 
to  $160,000,000;  our  commercial  life  being  invigorated  by  the  convergence  of 
nine  trunk  lines  of  railway  and  by  that  mighty  stream  that  laves  the  western 
boundary  of  our  city. 

Now  I  will  repeat  again  this  invitation  which  comes  from  the  heart,  and  1 
hope  it  may  reach  the  heart.  And  speaking  of  the  heart,  T  admonish  you, 
Should  any  of  you  gentlemen  come  there,  without  you  come  with  the  purpose 
of  staying  and  making  yourselves  a  part  of  us — I  admonish  you  before  you 
leave  home  to  take  out  policies  of  insurance  against  accidents  to  the  heart,  as 
fiur  widows  are  proverbially  dangerous  (laughter  and  applause),  and  the  fasci¬ 
nations  of  our  maidens  for  young  men  are  irresistible.  (Laughter  and  ap¬ 
plause.) 

Mr.  O,  Guthrie  of  Cook  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows; 

^  MR.  O.  GUTHRIE. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  I  congratulate  you  upon 
Shis  great  event,  and  especially  do  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  fact,  that  when 
{  contemplate  the  possibilities  of  a  great  national  water-way  between  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  great  lakes,  commensurate  with  our  natural  resources,  my  imagi¬ 
nation  soars  beyond  my  control  and  my  words  lag  behind  in  utter  despair 
Were  it  otherwise,  in  the  absence  of  heroic  treatment,  I  fear  your  kind  indul 
ce  would  prove  your  sore  affliction. 

Senator  Voorhees,  in  introducing  President  Cleveland  at  Terre  Haute,  said: 
''‘A  great  event  has  happened;  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  our  guest 
and  in  our  midst.” 

We  may  truly  say,  a  great  event  has  happened  with  us.  The  question  of 
the  restoration  of  a  mighty  river  is  our  guest  and  in  our  midst. 

The  question  of  feasibility  is  not  before  us;  that  was  settled  when  the  law 
of  gravity  was  ordained  by  the  Creator;  but  we  are  here  to  carefully  consider 
and  wisely  determine  how  far  it  is  expedient  and  profitable  now  to  utilize  our 
limitless  resources,  leaving  still  boundless  scope  for  the  glory  of  posterity. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  drawing  600,000  cubic  feet  of  wator 
per  minute  from  Lake  Michigan  would  not  lower  the  levels  and  destroy  the 
harbors  of  all  the  lakes  below  Superior;  and,  also,  whether  a  two-mile  current, 
as  proposed,  through  the  summit  cut — nowhere  else  —  could  be  profitably 
navigated. 

As  to  the  first  question,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  with  only  rain  suffl 
dent  to  compensate  for  evaporation,  it  would  require  about  four  years  to  re¬ 
duce  Michigan  and  Huron  one  foot;  and  could  this  desirable  object  be  attained, 
Chicago  and  her  suburbs  could  afford  to  dredge  every  harbor  on  these  lakes. 

As  to  the  second  question  —  navigating  a  two-mile  current  one-tenth  of  thi 
distance — it  is  too  absurd  for  serious  consideration. 

Few  deliberative  bodies  have  ever  met  to  consider  a  project  fraught  with 
grander  possibilities  —  possibilities,  the  hope  of  attaining  which  should  in¬ 
spire  us  with  a  patriotism  that  would  shame  selfishness  to  scorn. 

We  have  great  purposes  to  subserve.  We  have  these  great  objects  to  attain: 
national  defense,  the  interests  of  commerce,  and  especially,  the  health  and  ma¬ 
terial  prosperity  of  the  millions  of  people  who  in  the  near  future  will  inhabit 
\jtie  valley  and  enjoy  the  blessings  conferred  by  this  majestic  river,  the  reha¬ 
bilitated  outlet  of  the  great  lakes. 

Happily,  there  are  no  conflicting  interests:  that  which  accomplishes  any^ 
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one,  upon  a  scale  to  meet  clearly  indicated  needs,  accomplishes  all. 

National  defense  manifestly  will  require  a  channel  suitable  for  the  passage 
of  gunboats  of  as  deep  draught  as  could  enter  lake  ports. 

Ultimately,  and  at  no  very  remote  day,  as  shown  by  some  of  your  speakers, 
lake  commerce  will  require  a  channel  for  boats  drawing  20  feet  and  large  river 
steamers  will  require  it  to  be  200  feet  wi  le. 

This  channel  must  have  a  flow  sufficient  to  supply  the  Lower  Illinois  with 
out  the  aid  of  dams,  and  such  a  volume  of  water  will  probably  answer  all 
other  purposes.  Hence  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  required  capacity  of 
channel. 

Various  interests,  general  and  special,  will  be  promoted  by  this  great  work, 
and  these  interests  should  be  assessed  by  able  and  impartial  arbitrators  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  benefits. 

The  money  required  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  general  interest  is  already  i» 
the  National  Treasury,  and  I  trust  only  needs  that  Congress  comprehend  the 
importance  of  this  great  work,  and  be  assured  that  special  interests  will  be 
promptly  provided  for,  to  secure  the  necessary  appropriation. 

The  representatives  of  the  special  interests  should  lose  no  time  in  securing 
ench  legislation  as  the  emergency  demands,  even  to  the  extent  of  convening 
the  Legislature  in  special  session;  and  I  trust  the  action  of  this  convention  will 
make  this  duty  so  clear  and  bring  it  so  forcibly  to  the  notice  of  those  entrusted 
with  the  responsibility,  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  public  inter 
est  and  public  demand.- 

When  the  flood  waters  from  600  square  miles  of  the  Desplaines  water 
shed  shall  have  been  diverted  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  from  1,700  square  miles 
of  the  Kankakee,  and  possibly  a  considerable  portion  from  that  of  the  Iro 
quois,  and  when  this  sublime  conception  is  realized,  instead  of  this  fitful  river 
affected  by  sunshine  and  shower;  instead  of  the  overwhelming  flood  like  that 
of  February  last  and  the  succession  of  weed-grown  and  malaria-breeding  pools 
of  the  past  summer,  behold  a  majestic  river,  flowing  along  regardless  of  the 
summer  heat  or  winter  cold,  and  regardless  alike  of  drouth  or  deluge,  dispens¬ 
ing  its  blessings  to  rich  and  poor  alike  throughout  its  entire  length,  and  finally 
uniting  with  the  “Father  of  Waters,” to  augment,  in  time  of  need,  to  no  incon 
siderable  degree,  its  usefulness. 

In  a  broad  sense  this  is  local,  and  because  so,  to  that  extent  it  has  a  broader 
national  character;  for  I  can  reach  no  other  conclusion  than  that  a  project 
purely  national  in  its  aim  is  less  national  in  character  than  a  like  project  which 
is  of  special  local  interest  to  millions  of  people  who  are  component  parts  of 
the  nation. 


AN  INTERESTING  PAPER  BY  L.  E.  COOLEY,  CIVIL  ENGINEER. 

The  ancient  outlet  of  the  great  lakes  was  to  the  south.  How  a  permanent  deep  water 
channel  may  be  seeured  by  the  lakes  to  the  gulf. 

In  the  recent  geologic  past,  the  basin  of  the  lakes  shifted  its  outlet  from  the 
Chicago  to  the  Niagara  “divide,”  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  The  great  volume  flowed  across  the  site  of  Chicago  not  less  than  twenty 
feet  deep,  decending  in  precipitous  course  150  feet  from  Lemont  to  LaSalle,  and 
thence  gently  onward  to  the  gulf  as  a  grand  river,  thirty  feet  or  more  in  depth. 
Five  feet  above  the  lake  lies  the  deserted  bed,  inviting  man’s  intelligent  utility  to 
redeem  the  abandoned  outlet,  to  rescue  from  icy  fetter  and  foreign  bondage  and 
restore  to  a  w  rmer  clime. 

Over  two  hundred  years  ago  (1670-80)  Joliet,  LaSalle  and  Hennepin  explored 
the  ancient  channel  and  divined  its  import,  and  passing  barely  a  hundred  years 
its  possibilities  were  appreciated  throughout  the  land.  Early  in  this  century 
Clinton  and  Morris  urged  the  “proposed  ship  canal”  as  an  extension  of  the  Erie 
Canal  to  the  Mississippi  River,  thus  linking  a  chain  of  inland  navigation  by  the 
lakes  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  dreams  of  Clinton  and  Morris  should  materialize  in  this  generation  for 


.the  largest  vessels  that  may  float  the  lakes— a  ship  canal  to  the  Hudson.  A  ship 
*i«t.nal  to-*  the  gulf;  a  trunk  waterway  of  large  proportions  traversing  the  belt  of 
greatest  natural  resources  and  development,  to  w'hich  all  other  inferior  water- 
•  ways  will  be  tributary,  a  scheme  of  advantage  to  all,  with  Illinois  at  the  strategic 
Commercial,  point.  In  this  great  project  expenditure  will  justify  itself  most 
quickly  and  fully  in  the  bed  of  the  ancient  channel  and  direct  attention  to  larger 
purposes.  * 

Artificial  reservoirs  to  aid  navigation  are  under  construction  on  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  great  lakes  is  a  natural  reservoir  to  draw  from 
without  stint  and  turn  across  the  Chicago  divide  and  down  the  ancient  outlet  tp 
the  Gulf,  improving  to  any  desirable  extent  a  natural  channel  1,600  miles  long, 
of  commercial  and  military  advantages  to  the  country  at  large,  of  immediate 
benefit  to  the  communities  along  the  route  and  about  the  great  lakes,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  and  of  sanitary  concern  to  all  the 
bordering  cities  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  present  Illinois  River  is  the  puny  and  decaying  remnant  of  a  vigorous 
past,  virtually  a  slough  existing  by  sufferance  in  the  old  stream  bed.  With  a  de¬ 
clivity  below  Peru  of  only  twenty-seven  feet  in  225  miles,  it  spreads  in  floods 
from  one  to  six  miles  wide,  and  shrinks  in  dry  seasons  to  trivial  proportions.  T? 
make  a  virile  stream  is  to  restore  to  its  channel  a  large  and  uniform  supply 
from  its  ancient  source,  thus  promoting  health,  deepening  by  natural  forces  the 
channel  for  navigation,  and  lowering  ultimately  the  flood  line,  while  to  continue 
the  present  “improvement”  by  locks  and  dams  is  to  promote  channel  decay, 
stagnation  and  unhealthfulness. 

The  present  and  approved  project  for  seven  feet  by  locks  and  dams  from  its 
mouth  to  Joliet  is  inadequate  to  develop  the  commercial  and  military  utdity  of 
the  route,  or  to  satisfy  modern  requirements,  and  will  not  attract  thereto  general 
support  as  a  matter  of  National  concern.  The  project  presented  to  the  last  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  Chicago  contem¬ 
plated  the  addition  of  600,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  to  the  natural  flow  of  the 
river.  This,  it  was  stated  in  evidenco,  would  give  in  the  dryest  season,  and  with¬ 
out  the  locks  and  dams,  the  same  initial  depth  for  navigation  throughout  the 
river  below  Peru,  a  depth  that  would  in  time  increase  to  ten  feet  or  more  by  nat¬ 
ural  forces,  aided  in  difficult  places;  and  that  this  water  would  enable  the  pro¬ 
jected  seven  feet  from  Peru  to  Joliet  to  be  obtained  by  three  locks  and  dams,  is 
lieu  of  seven,  giving  a  lower  flood  line  and  saving  over  one-half  of  the  estimate, 
or  $2, 000, 000,  a  sum  sufficient  to  complete  the  work  to  the  end  of  the  cut  across 
the  “divide”  at  Lockport.  This  channel  was  to  have  a  width  of  160  feet  and  a 
depth  of  twenty-two  feet,  with  a  current  of  two  miles  an  hour,  to  be  constructed 
by  the  city  of  Chicago  and  environs  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $17,000,000. 

The  natural  channel  from  Peru  to  Henry  has  a  capacity  of  about  1,000, 00p 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  and  this  supply  would  give  an  initial  depth  of  nine  ten  feat 
throughout  the  lower  river,  increasing  by  natural  forces  with  proper  aid  to  an 
ultimate  of  fourteen  feet  or  more.  Thirty  per  cent  would  be  added  to  ordinary 
low  water  in  the  Mississippi  from  St.  Louis  to  Cairo,  and  15  per  cent  below, 
probably  increasing  by  more  than  these  ratios  the  natural  depth  on  bars.  A 
channel  four  feet  deeper  than  the  one  proposed  with  a  velocity  of  two  and  three- 
fourth  miles  per  hour,  costing  $3,000,000  additional,  will  carry  the  required  vol¬ 
ume  across  the  “divide.” 

The  works  from  Lockport  to  Lake  Joliet  will  cover  60  per  cent  of  what  will 
be  the  total  fall  to  the  lower  river,  and  can  as  well  and  oheaply  conform  to  the 
depths  found  feasible  between  the  lakes,  in  the  rivers  Detroit,  St.  Clair  and  St. 
Mary,  or  twenty  feet  foi  navigation.  From  Lake  Joliet  to  Peru  the  permanent 
works  may  be  so  constructed  that  when  the  intermediate  reaches  are  developed 
this  depth  will,obtain  throughout.  Thus,  while  steamboats  may  go  to  the  lakes, 
lake  steamers  may  go  southward  and  even  to  the  Gulf  in  good  stages  of  water. 

Variation  in  flow  from  low  to  high  witer  is  a  determining  element  in  bar  for¬ 
mation  in  alluvial  streams.  Every  permanent  contribution  to  flow  is  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  uniformity,  which  promotes  improvement  in  more  than  simple  ratio. 
The  Illinois  is  not  an  apg  essive  st  earn  like  the  Mississippi;  its  bars  are  formed 
by  different  causes,  and  wdl  not  so  leadily  answer  to  new  conditions.  To  reducd 
the  ratio  of  extreme  floods  to  lowest  water,  from  100  to  less  than  five  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  change  for  good  which  may  bi  male  to  yield  permanent  and  still  greater 
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results  through  systematic  channel  treatment.  To  reduce  this  ratio  on  the  Mia 
eissippi  from  twenty  to  fifteen  is  no  mean  achievement,  and  the  a  (Tacts  extend 
southward  in  lessening  degree. 

When  the  regimen  of  the  lower  Illinois  is  adjusted  to  1,000,000  feet,  another 
may  be  added,  promoting  navigation  and  sanitary  conditions  in  direct  ratio,  and 
increasing  the  benefits  to  the  Mississippi.  May  it  not  be  anticipated  that  with 
time  this  wiil  be  the  easiest  and  cheapest  method  by  which  to  permanently  im¬ 
prove  that  river,  and  that  vessels  of  deep  draft  may  pass  between  the  Gulf  and 
the  lakes  at  all  seasons  when  not  prevented  by  ice.  * 

Channels  of  sufficient  capacity,  beginning  at  Chicago  and  South  Chicago  and 
uniting  in  a .  common  channel  from  Sag  to  Lockport,  have  been  proposed  by  th# 
Chicago  Drainage  Commission.  The  willingness  of  the  City  of  Chicago  and  en¬ 
virons  to  construct  these  channels  across  the  “divide.”  or  to  share  equitably  io 
iheir  cost,  is  fair  and  generous,  and  removes  at  once  all  questions  of  serving  a  lo- 
0al  and  specific  purpose  from  the  public  treasury,  and  also  avoids  any  objection 
that  may  be  urged  against  canal  construction  on  the  part  of  the  general  govern¬ 
ment  by  restricting  its  works  to  the  public  river. 

The  river  work  from  Lockport  to  Lake  Joliet,  and  even  further  down,  can  b# 
most  advantageously  .constructed  at  the  same  time.  For  so  important  an  enter¬ 
prise,  no  reason  exists  why  the  government  should  not  co-operate  and  appropri¬ 
ate  the  entire  sum  as  for  the  jetties  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  making  it 
available  as  needed,  thus  securing  completion  and  usefulness  at  an  earlier  day 
than  either  working  singly.  When  once  the  benefits  from  a  large  volume  of 
water  have  demonstrated  themselves,  the  call  will  come  up  the  length  of  1,600 
miles  of  river  for  more.  The  sanitary  problem  will  be  an  incident  of  a  great 
Commercial  purpose,  and  Chicago  need  not  again  assume  a  burden. 

To  clearly  define  the  bearings  and  scope  of  so  great  a  project,  what  may  be 
feasible,  and  to  work  out  plans  and  estimates,  a  board  of  engineers  should  be 
constituted  to  consider  the  whole  problem  in  its  broad  relations  and,  in  confer¬ 
ence  with  local  authorities,  all  collateral  interests,  general,  local  and  specific,  and 
report  to  Congress.  Money  should  be  appropriated  to  meet  the  expense  of  any 
surveys  or  investigations  which  the  board  may  require.  The  city  of  Chicago  and 
environs  should  complete  their  drainage  investigation  so  as  to  obtain  the  legisla¬ 
tion  needed  to  execute  their  part  of  the  work  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Grundy  County — Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  heard  from  our  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  our  Senator  and  several  other  gentlemen  here,  but  we  have  not  heard 
from  any  person  who  represents  a  portion  of  this  State  in  the  Lower  House  of 
Congress.  There  is  a  distinguished  gentleman  sitting  here  at  my  left  who  ha* 
Something  to  do  with  helping  forward  this  measure,  and  in  behalf  of  a  good 
many  people  I  ask  that  we  hear  from  the  Hon.  William  Springer. 

The  Chairman  — Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  I  have  the  honor  of  intro¬ 
ducing  to  you  my  representative  in  Congress,  Mr.  Springer,  whom  most  of  you 
know.  * 

IION  WILLIAM  SPRINGER. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow-Citizens:  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
distinguished  honor  which  you  have  conferred  upon  me  in  cading  upon  me  to 
address  this  Convention  I  must  assure  you,  however,  that  I  did  not  come 
here  to  make  a  speech  on  this  matter.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  have  ears 
yet  hear  not,  but  I,  as  a  representative  of  the  people,  have  been  furnished  with 
a  reasonably  acute  hearing  apparatus,  and  I  came  here  to  hear  your  voice,  and 
when  I  have  heard  it  I  propose  to  carry  out  your  will  to  the  extent  of  my  power. 
(Applause.) 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say  to  you  that  during  the  many 
years  that  I  have  had  the  honor  to  represent  a  portion  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  have  never  failed  to  use  my  utmost  endeavor 
In  behalf  of  the  improvement  of  our  Western  water-ways,  and,  especially,  I 
know  that  if  General  Henderson  were  present  he  would  bear  me  out  in  saying 
that  I  have  always  been  true  to  the  Hennepin  Canal.  I  recognize,  however. 
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the  fact  that  this  Convention  has  been  called  for  the  specific  purpose  of  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  upon  the  matter  of  deepening  and  widening  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal  so  as  to  secure  deep  water  for  steamboat  navigation  be¬ 
tween  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Gulf  through  the  Illinois  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Rivers.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
all  pending  improvements  of  national  water-ways.  (Applause.)  It  is  import¬ 
ant  for  many  reasons,  but  the  ground  upon  which  I  shall  advocate  this  im¬ 
provement  and  ask  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  grant  the  necessary 
appropriation  is  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  commerce  of  the  country.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  One  good  reason  for  an  improvement  of  this  kind  is  worth  a  dozen 
poor  ones,  and  this  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  me. 

The  products  of  the  farms  of  this  country  during  the  census  year  were 
valued  at  $2,200,0(10,000,  and  the  farms  themselves  were  estimated  at  $10,- 
000,000,000.  The  products  of  our  farms  which  have  been  exported  to  foreign 
countries  during  the  last  twenty  years  have  amounted  to  more  than  $20,000,- 
000.000  —  twenty  times  the  amount  of  our  present  national  bonded  indebted¬ 
ness.  The  farmers  of  the  country  — the  producers  of  the  Great  West,  have  a 
right  to  demand  of  the  Federal  Government  that  their  products  shall  reach  the 
seaboard  at  the  lowest  possible  expense.  (Applause.)  We  are  so  far  from  the 
seaboard  that  our  transportation  comes  under  one  branch  of  the  bill  which  the 
honorable  gentleman  to  my  right  was  instrumental  in  part  in  bringing  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  —  it  is  the  “long  haul;”  and  in  order  to  get 
our  products  over  this  long  run  we  want  to  take  as  much  water  in  as  possible. 

I  wish  to  say,  so  far  as  the  Illinois  delegation  in  Congress  is  concerned, 
both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Lower  House,  that  we  have  had  a  practical  unan 
imity  in  all  efforts  made  to  secure  this  great  work  And  I  want  here  to  correct 
one  impression  which  may  have  gotten  abroad  through  some  inaccuracies  of 
newspaper  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  bill  which  faded  to  pass  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  known  as  the  River  and  Harbor  bill,  was  defeated  because 
it  had  any  appropriation  in  it  for  the  improvement  in  regard  to  which  this  Con¬ 
vention  was  called.  The  appropriation  in  that  bill  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hen¬ 
nepin  Canal  which  was  put  in  it  in  the  Senate  failed  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  when  that  appropriation  was  stricken  out  of  the  bill  I  remember 
that  my  distinguished  friend  from  Iowa.  Mr.  Murphy,  and  your  worthy  repre¬ 
sentative  from  this  District,  Mr.  Worthington,  and  myself  were  so  indignant 
that  we  determined  to  vote  against  the  bill  as  it  finally  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives.  (Applause.)  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  faint  recognition  of 
the  Hennepin  Canal  by  authorizing  its  definite  location,  but  no  money  was  ap¬ 
propriated  to  complete  the  canal,  nor  was  there  an  acceptance,  even,  of  the 
great  proposition  offered  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois  of  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal  to  the  General  Government,  nor  was  there  a  dollar  to 
deepen  or  widen  the  great  water  way.  And  in  the  failure  of  this  bill  the  peo¬ 
ple  interested  in  this  improvement  have  lost  nothing,  but  have  gained  every¬ 
thing.  (Applause.) 

I  think  I  can  safely  say  to  the  people  of  Illinois  that  when  a  proper  bill 
authorizing  these  great  water-ways  has  passed  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  a  reasonable  time  for  proper  executive  recognition,  it  will  receive  the 
approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  (Applause.)  I  do  not  think 
any  political  party  of  this  country  will  ever  be  able  to  elect  a  man  to  the  Pres¬ 
idency  who  will  turn  his  back  upon  these  great  national  water-ways.  I  am 
therefore  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  prospects  in  the  future,  so  far  as 
Congress  is  concerned,  are  brightening  from  day  to  day. 

I  remember  very  well  when  this  contest  was  begun  many  years  ago,  and  it 
has  been  prosecuted  at  each  session  of  Congress  with  an  energy  and  a  zeal  and, 
barring  the  feeble  efforts  that  I  have  offered  myself,  with  an  ability  which  was 
never  given  to  any  other  measure  in  this  country.  To  General  Henderson  of 
€3 
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Illinois  and  my  distinguished  friend  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Murphy,  the  people  of  the 
Northwest  will  forever  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  in  this  respect. 

The  friends  of  the  Hennepin  Canal,  especially,  think  that  this  Convention 
is  not  sufficiently  seconding  their  efforts  because  it  was  called  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  asking  for  an  appropriation  to  deepen  and  widen  the  Illinois  River 
Canal;  but  let  them  take  courage;  they  may  call  us  to  a  convention  at  Henne¬ 
pin  or  Dixon,  and  when  we  get  there  we  will  send  up  our  united  voice  in  favor 
of  that  great  improvement  also.  (Applahse.)  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  upon  our  western  border  lies  the  great  and  flourishing  State  of  Iowa, 
situated  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Missisippi  Rivers  —  the  very  Mesopota¬ 
mia  of  America.  Her  products  are  seeking  an  outlet  over  the  divide  between 
Rock  Island  and  Hennepin;  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  will  be  united  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Illinois  River.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Gentlemen;  I  see  that  your  Committee  on  Resolutions  has  entered  the  hall, 
and  I  know  that  you  are  more  interested  in  hearing  the  result  of  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  that  Committee  than  you  are  in  hearing  any  remarks  of  mine.  Let 
me  say  in  conclusion,  that  I  hope  the  deliberations  of  this  meeting  will  ne  har¬ 
monious;  that  we  will  speak  in  no  uncertain  sound.  We  are  all  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people  here,  working  in  the  hope  that  this  great  wealth-producing, 
corn-producing,  and,  if  you  please  and  it  may  not  offend,  the  greatest  whisky- 
producing  region  of  the  world  may  have  a  proper  outlet  to  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  L.  P.  Dwyer  of  Chicago —  As  we  have  had  an  expression  here  of  sen¬ 
timent  from  all  quarters  pretty  much,  I  would  like  to  have  the  labor  interest 
identified  with  this  matter.  I  would  like  to  hear  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Smith, 
who  represents  labor  here. 

Calls  wei’e  made  for  the  report  of  the  Committee. 

The  Chairman  —  I  would  be  very  glad,  as  far  as  the  Chair  is  concerned,  to 
hear  from  the  gentleman  named,  but  the  Convention  seems,  for  the  moment, 
anxious  to  have  the  report  of  the  Committee.  The  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Resolutions  will  now  make  his  report. 

General  Henderson  —  The  Committee  on  Resolutions,  after  a  very  long  and 
laborious  session,  occupying  most  of  last  night  and  all  of  this  morning  up  to 
the  present  time,  have  finally  unanimously  agreed  upon  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions,  which,  with  the  consent  of  the  Convention,  I  will  now  read: 

Whekeas,  Natural  water-ways,  capable  of  floating  large  river  steamers, 
furnish  a  medium  of  successful  transportation  that  is  open  to  the  public  and 
cannot  be  monopolized  by  private  interests;  and 

Whereas,  In  promoting  the  inter-state  commerce  of  the  country  the  true 
policy  of  the  United  States  Government  is  to  foster,  protect,  and  improve  and 
artificially  connect  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  natural  water-ways  of  the  country 
which  are  of  sufficient  importance  and  extent  to  partake  of  inter-state  charac¬ 
ter;  and 

Whereas.  The  proper  improvement  of  the  Illinois  and  Desplaiues  Rivers, 
with  a  few  miles  of  a  wide  and  deep  canal,  will  connect  1,060  miles  of  large 
river  navigation  with  1,700  miles  of  lake  navigation,  all  within  the  boundaries 
Of  the  United  States,  permeating  the  heart  of  the  republic,  furnishing  more 
miles  of  inland  navigation  than  exists  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world,  which, 
when  completed,  will  add  to  the  clear  profits  of  the  interstate  commerce  and 
industries  of  the  country  a  sum  greater  each  year  than  the  entire  cost  of  the 
improvement,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  an  imperatively  necessary  assist¬ 
ance  to  our  military  and  naval  defences;  and 

Whereas,  The  State  of  Illinois  has,  on  the  recommenuation  of  the  United 
States  engineers,  tendered  the  two  locks  and  dams  on  the  Illinois  River  to  the 
General  Government,  which  Government  has  now  in  course  of  construction  two 
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more  locks  and  dams  on  the  Lower  Illinois,  the  cost  of  which  is  fully  estimated 
b\r  the  United  States  engineers,  and  have  ordered  surveys  by  a  corps  of  engin¬ 
eers  of  the  Illinois  and  Desplaines  Rivers  to  Joliet,  who  have  reported  and 
fully  estimated  the  expense  of  the  improvement,  stating  that  the  route  is  feasi¬ 
ble;  that  the  improvement  is  demanded  by  the  wants  of  commerce  and  our  na¬ 
tional  defenses,  and  have  strongly  recommended  its  favorable  consideration  by 
Congress  and  have  asked  for  an  appropriation  to  enable  the  engineers  to  seek 
the  most  feasible  route  from  Joliet  to  Lake  Michigan,  estimating  the  cost,  etc.: 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  First  —  That  the  highest  consideration  of  patriotism,  a  reasona¬ 
ble  solicitude  for  our  national  defenses,  the  interests  of  commerce  and  industry, 
and  the  public  welfare  of  the  nation,  all  imperatively  demand  that  the  afore¬ 
said  improvement  shall  be  vigorously  prosecuted  to  an  early  completion. 

Second  —  That  to  that  end  we  hereby  respectfully  urge  upon  Congress 
that  at  the  coming  session  it  accept  the  locks  and  dams  ceded  to  the  General 
Government  by  the  State  of  Illinois  and  appropriate  the  amount  of  money  esti¬ 
mated  and  asked  by  the  engineers  to  complete  the  two  locks  and  dams  now 
under  construction  on  the  Lower  Illinois,  and  appropriate  at  least  one-third  of 
the  amount  estimated  to  improve  the  rivers  to  Joliet. 

Tnird  —  That  Congress  may  early  in  the  coming  session  authorize  and  pro¬ 
vide  by  a  suitable  appropriation  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  corps  of 
United  States  engineers  to  make  surveys  and  investigations  and  report  the  feas¬ 
ibility  and  estimated  cost  of  developing  a  water-way  from  Joliet  to  Lake  Mich¬ 
igan  at  the  City  of  Chicago,  suitable  for  the  largest  river  steamers  and  capable 
of  drawing  from  said  lake  not  less  than  600,000  feet  of  water  per  minute,  with 
a  current  suitable  for  navigation  purposes,  and  to  report  the  effect  thereof 
upon  the  waters  and  navigation  of  the  Desplaines,  Illinois  and  Mississipp 
Rivers. 

Fourth  —  That  we  respectfully  urge  that  these  surveys  and  estimates  be 
ordered  early  in  the  coming  session,  that  the  engineers  may  at  once  thereafter 
proceed  to  their  work  and  be  able  to  report  to  Congress  for  action  before  ad¬ 
journment. 

Fifth  —  That  inasmuch  as  practically  no  returns  for  this  expenditure  of 
money  can  be  realized  by  commerce  and  industry  or  in  providing  for  our  na¬ 
tional  defense,  until  the  whole  improvement  is  completed,  we  wouid  also  re¬ 
spectfully  urge  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress  a  suitable  appropriation  to 
be  applied  upon  the  section  of  the  improvement  from  Joliet  to  Lake  Michigan, 
and  by  this  means  the  entire  route  in  all  its  sections  will  De  in  course  of  rapid 
completion,  which  will  be  much  more  economical  than  if  it  should  be  delayed 
through  a  long  course  of  years  by  small  annual  appropriations. 

Sixth  —  That  we  cordially  indorse  the  proposition  to  connect  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan  with  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  by  a  canal  from  Hennepin  to  said  river 
at  or  near  Rock  Island  as  a  national  undertaking  of  great  importance  to  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  West  and  shippers  in  the  East,  and  earnestly  commend  it  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  national  water  way  to  be 
promptly  acted  upon. 

Seventh — That  while  this  Convention  is  especially  desirous  of  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Illinois  and  Desplaines  Rivers  and  connecting  the  same  with 
Lake  Michigan  for  purposes  of  navigation  and  military  defense,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  in  hearty  sympathy  with  all  efforts  being  made  to  improve  the  navi 
gation  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  great  tributaries,  as  well  as  all  other 
feasible  water-ways  of  the  country. 

General  Henderson  —  I  now  move  the  adoption  of  the  preamble  and  reso¬ 
lutions  as  a  whole  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  before  the  Convention. 

Motion  seconded  by  several. 
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Colonel  Taylor  of  Peoria  offered  the  following  resolution  as  a  substitute 
for  Section  No.  t>  of  the  original  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  all  internal  water-way  improvements  of  a  national 
and  meritorious  character,  and  that  we  approve  of  the  Hennepin  Canal  con 
nectiug  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  and  Lake  Michigan  by  way  of  the  Illinois 
River. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Deere  of  Moline  moved  that  the  substitute  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Colonel  Taylor  withdrew  his  motion,  and  the  motion  of  General  Hender¬ 
son  for  the  adoption  of  the  preamble  and  resolution  as  a  whole,  having  been 
put  by  tire  Chairman,  was  carried  unanimously. 

Judge  Preudergast  —  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  offering  a  resolution  so  that 
the  Convention  can  act  rather  than  that  members  may  talk.  We  have  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  but  the  work  is 
not  doue;  we  have  got  to  meet  Congress  next  session  and  the  session  after.  Let 
us  adopt  some  method  whereby  we  can  influence  Congressional  legislation. 

For  that  purpose  I  move  that  a  committee  of  one  from  each  Congressional 
District  be  appointed,  with  the  following  duties: 

First — To  present  to  the  great  National  Conventions  of  1888  the  water¬ 
ways  question  and  demand  that  in  the  platform  of  each  and  all  the  project  — 
for  there  is  but  one  project  which  we  are  here  in  favor  of  —  be  favorably  sup¬ 
ported  and  that  the  conventions  declare  in  favor  of  it  specifically  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  in  no  ambiguous  or  indeterminate  terms.  (Applause.) 

Second  —  That  when  that  part  of  their  task  is  completed — or  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  that  they  prepare  a  call  for  a  National  Convention  to  consider  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  and  the  connection  of 
that  river  and  its  tributaries  with  Lake  Michigan. 

The  work  of  that  convention  and  of  this  committee  will  consist  in  this: 
that  by  the  having  of  the  convention  fixed  at  a  date  early  in  September,  we 
will  be  able  to  secure  by  correspondence  with  every  man  nominated  by  any 
party  throughout  this  country  up  to  that  time  either  a  favorable  or  an  unfavor¬ 
able  response;  we  can  make  a  question  to  be  submitted  to  every  Congressmah 
who  is  seeking  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  and  make  it  so  plain  that  he  must 
answer  Yes  or  No.  (Applause.)  And  after  the  convention  itself  adjourns  a 
committee  can  be  kept  alive  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  the  Congressional 
Candidates  who  shall  br  nominated  after  our  convention  has  adjourned  the 
same  question.  When  we  get  all  the  answers  we  will  publish  them,  and  we 
will  make  this  question  a  national  question;  we  will  make  the  candidates  for 
Congress  say  before  they  are  elected  at  all,  “Yes,  wre  are  in  favor.”  or  “No,  we 
are  not  in  favor”  of  this  great  project.  We  want  to  put  them  on  record;  we 
want  to  have  no  more  log-rolling;  we  want  to  have  no  more  necessity  for  log¬ 
rolling.  In  the  past  those  who  have  been  in  favor  of  these  projects  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  stooping  to  the  methods  of  the  log-rQller  or  lobbyist  in 
order  to  "et  favorable  recognition  or  miserable  appropriations.  Let  us  place 
this  question  above  the  necessity  of  log-rolling;  let  us  no  longer  send  our  rep¬ 
resentatives,  one  representing  the  Hennepin  Canal,  another  the  Upper  Missis¬ 
sippi,  another  the  jetties  and  the  Lower  Mississippi.  It  creates  confusion,  and 
is  sending  them  there  with  the  necessity  of  adopting  that  miserable  policy  of 
•  You  tickle  me  and  I  will  tickle  you.”  (Applause.) 

We  will,  by  adopting  the  motion,  I  think,  and  by  the  action  that  we  can 
take  in  that  convention,  do  more  to  wipe  out  the  necessity  for  that  disgrace  to 
American  legislation  —  that  disgrace  to  Congressional  action  —  the  River  and 
Harbor  grab — than  by  any  other  means.  The  River  and  Harbor  grab  —  I 
won’t  call  it  a  bill  —  has  got  to  such  a  pass  that  everybody  knows  that  the 
Totes  recorded  in  favor  of  it  are  not  in  accord  with  the  deliberate  and  unbiased 
and  unselfish  judgment  of  all  the  Congressmen  that  vote  for  the  bill;  the  ma¬ 
jority  is  made  up  of  little  sets  of  Congressmen  from  different  parts  of  ths 
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Country  in  favor  of  specific  measures,  all  clubbing  together,  pooling  theif 
issues,  and  usually  submitting  the  River  and  Harbor  bill  at  so  late  a  date  that 
a  President,  if  he  wants  to  be  honest,  must  refuse  to  sign  it.  (Applause.)  Thg 
last  River  and  Harbor  bill  was  kept  back  —  I  say  it  was  kept  back  because  it 
did  not  come  forward,  and  I  think  it  would  have  come  forward  if  it  had  not 
been  kept  back.  [Applause.]  It  did  not  come  forward,  or  it  was  kept  back,  I 
don’t  care  which,  until  within  a  few  days  before  Congress  adjourned,  and  thg 
President  was  telephoned  for  to  come  up  quick  and  sign  that  bill  Now,  no 
matter  what  the  Administration  may  be,  we  want  the  Chief  Executive  of  this 
Country  given  time  to  deliberately  examine,  dispassionately  to  pass  upon  and 
honestly  to  sign  or  refuse  to  sign  every  bill  that  comes  before  him.  Give  thg 
poor  devil  a  chance  —  whether  he  may  be  our  devil  or  your  saint.  [Laughter 
and  applause.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  and  hope  that  the  motion  will  prevail.  Every  Dis¬ 
trict  represented  here  will  have  its  representation.  A  part  of  the  motion  will 
be  that  the  delegations  from  each  District  now  here  get  together  and  announcg 
the  membership  of  that  committee. 

The  motion  was  then  reduced  to  writing  as  follows: 

I  move  that  this  Convention  appoint  a  committee  to  consist  of  one  delegate 
from  each  Congressional  District  represented  in  this  Convention,  to  be  selected 
by  the  delegation  from  each  District  and  announced  to  this  Convention,  whose 
duty  shall  be: 

First  —  To  present  the  object  of  this  Convention,  as  expressed  in  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  to  the  National  Convention0  of  all  thg 
great  national  parties  to  be  held  for  the  Presidential  nomination  it  1888,  and 
to  request  such  conventions  to  adopt  in  their  respective  platforms  distinctively 
and  affirmatively  planks  favoring  said  objects  and  pledging  the  respective  par¬ 
ties  to  the  speedy  enactment  of  such  legislation  as  will  certainly  and  speedily 
accomp'.ish  such  objects. 

Second  — To  call  and  provide  for  a  National  Convention  for  not  later  than 
September,  1888,  to  consider  and  promote  tbe  said  objects,  and  to  obtain  a  spe¬ 
cific  answer  from  every  Congressional  candidate  nominated  up  to  the  time  of 
holding  such  convention,  as  to  whether  or  not  such  candidates  favor  or  opposg 
such  objects  and  report  the  same  to  such  convention. 

Third  —  And  to  present  the  resolutions  adopted  by  this  Convention  to  Con¬ 
gress  at  the  earliest  practicable  time. 

Fourth  —  And  to  take  such  other  steps  as  may  seem  advisable  and  accom¬ 
plish  the  objects  aforesaid. 

Motion  seconded.  Carried. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Rugg  of  Peoria  asked  leave  to  read  a  telegram  from  the  Neyv 
York  Produce  Exchange.  Leave  granted. 

New  York,  October  10.  1887. 

To  A.  II  Rugg,  Secretary  Board  of  Trade: 

Invitation  to  Illinois  River  Convention  received.  Shortuess  of  time 
prevents  the  Produce  Exchange  from  sending  a  delegation  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  I  may,  however,  «tate  that  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  t$ 
heartily  in  favor  of  any  improvement  of  the  water-way  between  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  and  Lake  Michigan,  and  consider  such  improvements  to  be  of  n* 
tional  importance.  Nor  does  the  Exchange  see  how  such  work  can  be  dong 
Without  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  Government.  Your  Convention 
has  the  hearty  wishes  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  which  trusts  that 
the  action  to  be  taken  will  lead  to  the  successful  completion  of  your  work. 

A.  E.  Orr,  Pres’t  N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange, 

Alexander  Smith  of  Chicago,  being  called  upon  to  address  the  Convention 
•in  bc-hilf  of  the  labor  interest,  spoke  as  follows: 
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ALEXANDER.  SMITH  OF  CHICAGO 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow-Delegates:  The  people  of  this  country  are 
deeply  interested  in  this  water-way  project.  I  believe  in  taking  $1,0"0,000,  or 
$100,000,000  if  necessary,  from  the  funds  in  the  Treasury  of  our  country  and 
spending  it  on  this  water-way  improvement.  A  great  many  people  talk  about 
putting  this  money  here  or  putting  it  there,  as  if  the  money  spent  in  useful 
works  was  lost.  We  will  sink  no  money  in  this  improvement;  we  will  only 
sink  the  stone  and  iron  and  wood,  or  whatever  material  is  used.  It  will  be 
keeping  the  money  in  circulation  among  the  people,  and  it  will  bring  bountiful 
returns  in  cheap  transportation.  The  Government  of  this  country  has  given 
very  little  encouragement  to  industry.  Industry  has  pushed  ahead  and  made 
the  nation  what  it  is,  and  now,  when  it  is  calling  for  some  returns  from  that 
vast  wealth  which  it  has  accomplished,  the  Government  gives  us  little,  while  it 
is  building' houses  to  put  its  money  in. 

I  would  be  in  favor  of  the  appropriation  of  a  large  amount  of  money  for 
making  all  improvements  on  the  coasts  and  rivers  of  the  country  that  are  re¬ 
quired  and  which  need  to  be  protected  and  improved.  The  interests  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  our  country  require  protection.  If  a  nation  does  nut  encourage  the 
Industry  of  its  citizens  and  give  them  protection,  it  is  not  worthy  of  the  support 
of  its  citizens.  I  am  in  favor  of  all  the  appropriations  they  can  make  for  every 
public  improvement  that  is  needed  all  over  the  country,  and  1  think  the  more 
they  do  in  that  regard,  in  an  economical  and  judicious  manner,  the  more  will 
the  citizens  respect  the  Government,  because  they  will  then  feel  more  interest 
in  it  when  it  takes  some  notice  of  their  requirements. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hays  of  Grundy  County,  the  Convention  took  a  recess 
Of  ten  minutes  to  give  time  for  the  Congressional  delegates  to  select  members 
for  the  committee  suggested  by  Judge  Prendergast. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  ten  minutes  of  recess  the  following  gentlemen 
were  named  by  the  Congressional  delegates  as  members  of  said  committee: 

ILLINOIS. 

10th  I)ist. — Chas.  P.  King. 

11th  Diet. — Chas.  H.  Deere. 

12th  Diet. — W.  H.  McCormick. 

13th  Diet. — Alfred  Orendorf. 

14th  Diet.-  -B.  M.  Moore. 

15th  Dist. — Judge  A.  Y.  Trogden.  " 
18th  Dist. — W.  P.  Bradshaw. 

Thos.  S.  Bidgway. 

IOWA. 

1st  Dist. — Philip  M.  Capo.  2d  Dist. — Hon.  Jerry  Murphy. 

3d  Dist. — Hon.  John  Mullkern. 

MISSOURI. 

8th  Dist. — Hugh  J.  Brady.  9th  Diet. — C.  S.  Rogers. 

10th  Dist. — M.  J.  Murphy. 

STATES. 

Tennessee— J.  W.  Clapp.  California — E.  H.  Jack. 

Maryland — W.  F.  Cowden. 

Senator  A.  J.  Bell  read  to  the  Convention  the  following  communication 
from  the  President  of  the  New  Orleans  Exchange: 

New  Orleans,  October  6,  1887. 

A.  J.  Bell,  Esq.,  Secretary  Illinois  River  Improvement  Convention,  Peoria,  Ill.: 

Dear  Sir — I  am  requested  by  the  Be  ard  of  Directors  to  acknowledge  re- 


lst  Dist.— John  C.  Dore. 

2d  Dist. — Joseph  D.  Maloney. 

3d  Dist. — Judge  Prendergast. 

4th  Dist. — Judge  H.  B.  Hurd. 

6th  Dist. — Gen.  Smith  P.  Atkins. 

7th  Dist.— Wm.  Cullen. 

9th  Dist.— J.  E.  Ong. 

19th  Dist. — 
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ceipfc  of  your  communication  inviting  this  Exchange  to  send  delegates  to  the 
Convention  to  be  held  at  Peoria  on  the  11th  instant,  and  to  state  that  while  at 
this  season  of  the  year  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  be  represented  by  members 
of  our  Exchange,  we  recognize  the  importance  of  the  matters  go  be  considered 
and  trust  the  Convention  will  be  productive  of  the  good  results  contemplated 
■•in  the  call.  Very  truly  yours, 

R.  M.  Walmsley,  President. 

Mr.  Rice  of  Peoria  moved  that  the  committee  just  appointed  meet  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention  at  the  Ladies’  Ordinary  at  the 
National  Hotel. 

Motion  carried. 

Ex-Senator  L.  D.  Whiting  of  Bureau  moved  that  the  delegates  of  this  Con¬ 
vention,  fully  appreciating  the  kindness  and  liberality  with  which  the  citizens 
of  Peoria  have  entertained  them  and  looked  after  their  comfort,  hereby  extend 
to  said  citizens  their  most  hearty  and  sincere  thanks. 

Motion  carried. 

Hon.  John  C.  Dore  of  Chicago  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  unanimously: 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  listened  with  much  pleasure  to  the  re¬ 
marks  of  Judge  Clapp  of  Tennessee,  and  beg  to  assure  him  that  this  Conven¬ 
tion  fully  reciprocates  all  his  expressions  of  good-will,  loyalty  and  love  of 
union.  And  we  join  him  in  the  resolve  that  this  Union  shall  never  be  dis 
solved.  And,  furthermore,  that  this  Convention  accept  with  thanks  the  honorabl* 
gentleman’s  kind  invitation  to  attend  the  Mississippi  River  Convention  at  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tennessee,  on  the  20th  inst. 

Hon.  Wm.  Springer  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted 
unanimously: 

I  move  that  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  tendered  to  the  officers  of 
this  Convention,  and  especially  to  the  presiding  officer  thereof,  for  the  kindness 
and  courtesy  with  which  they  have  discharged  their  duty. 

By  the  Chairman  —  The  Chair  thanks  the  Convention.  I  take  this  occa¬ 
sion  to  thank  the  Convention  most  heartily  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  in 
placing  me  in  the  position  I  now  occupy,  and  to  thank  it  more  heartily  still  for 
the  apparent  desire  of  every  member  of  the  Convention  to  do  what  seemed  to 
be  the  best  for  the  great  work  which  we  are  anxious  to  have  accomplished. 
And  I  desire  to  say  further,  that  I  trust  that  this  movement  will  result  in  an 
active,  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  country  in  favor  of  the 
accomplishment  of  this  work  without  very  much  longer  delay. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri  and  the  other  States 
that  are  especially  interested  will  take  hold  of  the  matter  as  they  ought  to  and 
try  and  produce  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  these  measures  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  not  had  their  attention  called  to  them  as  they  ought  to  be,  so  that  we  will 
not  be  very  much  longer  in  a  state  of  doubt  as  to  whether  we  are  going  to  get 
these  improvements  that  ought  to  have  been  made  twenty  years  ago.  Gentle¬ 
men,  l  thank  you. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Adams  of  Cook  County,  the  Convention  adjourned  sin* 

die. 
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